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FwOremiINevoNn « 
ELECTRIC DeLuxe 


.... Brings Your Typing 
Under Fingertip Control 


Seat yourself at this superb type- 
writer — see how accessible its con- 
trols are, all within the Fingertip 
Zone! Let your fingers stroke its 
scientific keyboard and see how it 
produces fine, letter-perfect typing. 
Notice too, that, no matter how 
many carbons you are making, the 
touch is always uniform; the fast, 
completely electrified action is al- 


ways swift, smooth, effortless. 


No wonder this Electric DeLuxe is 
already becoming a favorite with 
typists — and with executives 
who want greater typing production 
at the lowest net cost! See it today 
at your nearby office of Remington 


Rand Ine. — you ll thrill to it too! 


Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





FINGERTIP CONTROL ZONE — every con. 


trol is accessible, located on the fron 
of the typewriter — at your fingertips, 
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MANIFOLD DIAL CONTROL — a touch of 


your finger adjusts this typewriter for 
the number of legible carbons you want, 














FINGERFIT KEYS are designed to adjust 


your fingers to the correct typing posi 
tion — give you a surer typing touch, 





YOU TYPE NATURALLY — You're at ease 


from the moment you start. This type- 
writer is designed’to speed and ease 
your typing, following through on the 
typing techniques you are now using. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


AIRCRAFT OUTLOOK 


In 1946, after several war years of peak 
activity, America’s plane-making industry 
plummeted to 16th place among the na- 
tion’s manufacturing industries. Today, 
with war clouds again a potential threat, 
the aircraft picture is once more shifting 
focus rapidly. New developments come so 
fast that a plane design or today’s drafting 
boards may be obsolete tomorrow. 

There are still many unknowns in the 
outlook for the months ahead, but in gen- 
eral the .immediate future looks brighter, 
and the industry as a whole is again ex- 
pected to witness several years of activity 
that should lift it well above the low levels 
of 1947. 

Forses next issue will feature an up- 
to-the-minute report on this fast-changing 
industry. As detailed and comprehensive 
as the Textile survey on page 14 of this 
issue, it will be the product of months of 
digging and investigation into the indus- 
try’s “innards,” plus a sifting and coordi- 
nating of the analyses and forecasts of 
dozens of authorities in the field, includ- 
ing industry executives and financial ex- 
perts. 

The. net result is another fact-packed 
survey-and-outlook presentation of a key 
American industry. 


ODLUM OF ATLAS 


Tying in with next issue’s Aircraft re- 
port will be a pen portrait of Floyd Odlum, 
Atlas Corp. head whose recent financial 
exploits are making news in aviation circles. 

Odlum’s forte is injecting new monetary 
blood into financially sick companies. In 
1947 he took over control of slumping 
Consolidated Vultee, intends to keep it in 
the black by a scheme whereby his newly 
formed equipment finance company will 
buy Convair-liners and lease them to capi- 
tal-squeezed airlines. Look for his story 
February 1. 


ON THE LABOR FRONT 


The tide is turning in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations, says Forses Labor Editor 
Lawrence Stessin. With-soft spots develop- 
ing in the nation’s industrial fabric, man- 
agement is beginning to drop its easy 
come-easy go attitude on increased wages, 
is starting to play its wage cards “close to 
its chest.” 

Stessin’s article in the February |] 
Forbes will spotlight some recent trends 
in collective bargaining techniques, give 
you more than an inkling of what’s to 
come on the union-management front in 
the weeks ahead. 

High spots of this timely piece will re- 
veal four new management demands now 
in vogue in current wage negotiations, 
give you the low-down on unioneers’ latest 
attitude in “ability to pay” arguments. 




























1948 was a mighty big year for addi- 
tions to the telephone world. 


Your own particular telephone is 
more valuable today, millions of calls 
go through clearer and quicker, be- 
cause of the many things that ‘have 
been done to extend and improve 
service. 
















You can call more people, and 
more people can call you, because 
nearly 3,000,000 Bell telephones were 
added to the telephone population 
— many in your own community. 


Long Distance service is faster and 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Have You Heard 
About the 





TWO-LING 
Editorials 


Some unemployment is setting in. 
It shouldn't run out of bounds. 


Price declines are outnumbering §ad- 
vances. 





Prospects for fourth-round wage in- 
creases are today dimmer. Healthy! 








Real estate will recede. 





Reiterated: Russia won't unleash war. 





Curtail public expenditures! 





Telephone 
Birth Rate? 


there is more of it because 1,800,000 
miles of new circuits were added. A 
total of $1,500,000,000 was invested 
in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the 
volume of new telephone construc- 
tion, the dollars we put into the job 
and the number of telephone people 
on the job. 


We're going to keep right on 
working and building in 1949 to 
make your telephone service a big- 
ger bargain than ever. 




















What traits do you need to reach the top? 


provide the answer. 

Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
played a part in the careers of ‘‘America’s Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders’’ while working to 
the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them to 
the utmost. 

James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 
index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. 








The fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders | 


America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 


This unique volume contains innumerable 
other sidelights on how these fifty men climbed 
to their present positions of eminence. 

Here are business biographies you will turn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get mpre out of your business life. 
Order your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” today. 
Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 
iN. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 











Taxpayers’ loads already are too heavy. 





Stay State Socialism! 


« 


We have far too many taxeaters. 


Stockholders deserve dividend 


consideration. 


more 


If denied, adequate venture capital will 
not be forthcoming. 





Don’t overspend. 





Installment buying is insidious. 


Ballooning wage and other costs threaten 
to sink America's merchant marine. 


ERP is doing a good job. 


Britain’s “austerity” brightens h + fu- 
ture economic prospects. 


Hold on to your job. 


We are the world’s biggest eaters, con- 
suming nearly half-more than in 1939. 


China is breaking. Chiang hasn’t meas- 
ured up. 





Civilization’s mightiest bulwark _ is 
American industrial know-how. 


Don’t buy a farm today. 






Hoover's committee has rendered price- 
less service. 











It’s up to Washington to follow through. 


Expansion of natural gas is aiding our 
economy. 


Prediction: Used car prices will fall. 


Expect fewer strikes. 


—B. C. F. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Congressional "Big 4" primarily entrusted with translating President Truman's 

program into law is a battle-tested quartet whose aggregate Capitol Hill service 
numbers 103 years. Captain of Truman team in Congress will be Vice-president Barkley. 
His right-hand man on Senate side will be Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas of Illi- 
nois. Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas will boss House, aided by Majority Leader John W.. 
McCormack of Massachusetts. 





Barkley will be no mere figurehead V.P. Presiding over Senate will be minor 
job compared with cloak-room chores of lining up Democratic votes. A vigorous 71, 
Barkley has been in Congress continuously since 1915, 14 years in House and 21 in 
Senate. Although lukewarm toward parts of Roosevelt New Deal, ko was elected on 
same platform as Truman and will use his considerable influence to swing Administra- 
tion program. 


Senate Majority Leader Lucas is only newcomer to "Big 4", others having held top 
spots until two years ago. Not quite 57, Lucas won his spurs in American Legion 
politics, came to Washington in 1935, serving two House terms before moving up to 
Senate. A party regular, he'll take leadership cues from Barkley, leave V.P. most 
ticklish job of keeping southern Democrats in line. © 


Speaker Rayburn had over six years' experience in running House, 1940-46. A spry 
67, he's been a Congressman since 1913. No red-hot New Dealer, conservative col- 
leagues hope Texan may be a moderating force. As recently as one year ago, he was 
critical of Iruman. However, don't expect him to lead any open revolts. He can and 
will stomach most cf Truman program. 





House Majority Leader McCormack, a Boston lawyer in politics since World War I 
and a Congressman for 20 years, also boasts pre-GOP experience in same job. He's a 
full-fledged New Dealer, an extremely able debater, and a clever strategist. Along 
with Speaker Rayburn, he'll rule House with a strong hand. 








Truman has promised not to repeat his earlier error by by-passing his own Con- 
gressional leaders. Weekly White House confabs with "Big 4" are planned. Truman 
started White House career in 1945 with same resolve, but honeymoon didn't last long.. 
Outlook for continued cooperation is better this time, IF Truman will pay attention 
to advice he gets from "Big 4." ’ 








COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN--Seasoned veterans will be directing labors of most important 
Congressional committees during next two years. In most cases, new chairman held 
same job until replaced by a Republican in '47. Here's a rundown of committee heads 
who will be handling legislation vital to business men: 





1. Appropriations--Key man will be Rep. Cannon of Missouri, a 25-year veteran 
and former House Parliamentarian. Has old job back of originating all funds 
bills. While not a free spender, bureaucrats will consider him a great improve- 
ment over his tight-fisted Republican predecessor, John Taber. Expect no 
drastic budget slashes from Cannon. Senate counterpart, McKellar of Tennes- 
see, won't use meat-ax tactics either. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 7 


by the Editors 





FOOD Expect slightly larger supplies of meat this year, though individual consump- 

tion will be smaller, due to population increase. . .. Lower food costs is the 
heartening forecast by retailers, who say keener competition will force profit rates 
down. On the other hand, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics thinks food prices will 
stay up, with some weakening after mid-year. Food brokers, surveying the picture look 
for a good year ahead. Right now, they expect no change in the present policy of whole- 
sale buyers to purchase cautiously, largely on a turnover basis. 


AVIATION Domestic airlines hope for continued gains in air freight, express and air 

mail, as well as a greater role for air cargo. However, despite this compara- 
tively bright traffic outlook, many executives think that the CAB must take steps to 
solve the various problems still facing the industry. Stabilization over a long period 
of time is sought. This can be achieved, it is believed, through subsidies, elimination 
of uneconomic competition, a better fare structure, and the injection of more equity 
capital to offset borrowing and long-term debt. 


COAL Mechanization continues apace as officials seek cheaper production and finer 

grades. Envisioning a return to coal as the nation's principal source of fuel, 
they're getting their houses in order. Widespread research in mining as well as in end 
uses is going ahead, and improved materials handling methods are being tested. The power 
expansion program alone is likely to boost orders as much as 30%, while any large-scale 
development of synthetic fuels will up the demand for coal enormously. 





TELEVISION Amidst the glowing predictions of this medium's future comes warning from 

engineers that a shortage of channels is looming. They point out that the 
supply in many heavily populated centers is about exhausted, and that over 300 applica- 
tions for station licenses are awaiting action. Plans now afoot would make present stand- 
ard channels the backbone of national service, principally in the larger cities, while 
higher frequencies would be reserved for smaller centers. Right now they don't think that 
higher frequencies would be able to provide the same grade of coverage over as wide an 
area as those now in use. 


CONSTRUCTION Contractors expect volume of construction to keep up with 1948 levels. A 

dropping off in the industrial field is anticipated, but will be offset by 
larger public building. Costs are expected to follow the general price level. In the 
realm of housing, some observers believe further advances may be in store, but lower 
overhead and reduced profit margins should keep net selling prices about on a par with 
last year's rate. . . . Mortgage bankers don't look for any drastic change in lending and 
investing. Interest rates, which rose slightly during 1948, should remain firm, with 
ample funds available. Larger down payments will be asked, however. Doubts are voiced 
that the GI home loan market will improve unless the government increases rates. 





STEEL While supply-demand balance is nearing for many customers, industry operations 
are expected to continue at a high rate, possibly passing the 90-million-ton 
mark by the year's end. Demand for sheets continues very strong, with the automotive 


industry pacing the field. Call for steel pipe tops the list of oil and gas industry 
needs. : 


TEXTILES Lower production, smaller profits face cotton textile manufacturers for this 
year. Price readjustments on cotton goods, particularly in mass-produced 
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staples, has ‘gone far, and some experts 
believe there'll he some recovery in value. 
Improved sales are forecast for the first 
quarter. . . . The nation's clothiers don't 
look for any long-term lower prices for 
men's clothing. Reasons: stable basic wool 
prices, high fabric prices, continuing 
high production costs. With pipe-lines 
and inventories well stocked, return to 
normal competitive selling will mark the 
year. Women's clothing business promises 
to remain strong throughout 1949. 
AUTOMOTIVE Struggle for a greater share 
of steel is intensifying as 
the railroads make a strong bid for larger 
supply. If successful, many in the trade 
think 1949 auto production goal may be en- 
dangered. Meanwhile, car-makers are gird- 
ing themselves to meet stronger competi- 
tion in the 1949 new car market. 

METALS Unable to meet the 1948 demand, 

/ aluminum producers fear an even 
tighter supply outlook this year. No sub- 
stantial new production facilities can be 
expected, and demand is still rising. 
Other factors contributing to the squeeze: 
curtailment of Canadian imports, due to 
low water conditions in hydro-electric 
plants; air force requirements, which will 
take precedence over civilian orders... . 
First ray of hope for lead consumers comes 
from estimates that supply-demand balance 
may be achieved this year. Proviso: no 
strikes, and a steady flow of imports and 
scrap. 


RUBBER Another record tire output is 

anticipated. Producers see more 
vehicles riding the highways than ever 
before, and the number of rubber-tired farm 
equipment multiplying. Use of rubber for 
industrial applications should continue 
upward, particularly in rubber conveyor 
belts for all types of material handling. 
SIDELIGHTS Industrial implementation, 
now a $2 billion business, 
should show continued expansion this year 
as manufacturers seek ways and means of 
securing efficient, low-cost production 
through electronic and other automatic 
controlling devices. . . . Optimism pre- 
vails among some refrigerator manufac- 
turers, who don't think they've even begun 
to saturate the market. Output, however, 
will continue to be restricted by lack of 
steel. 
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| Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


2. Foreign Relations--Connally gets 
back his chairmanship from 
Vandenberg in Senate while Bloom 
replaces Eaton in House. In 
heither case will committee con- 
tinue to be dominated by interna- 
tionalists. 

Se Finance--George of Georgia, a 
conservative southerner who is 

well to the right of Truman on 
many issues, resumes command of 
Senate group. Counterpart in 
House, Ways & Means Chairman 
Doughton of N. Carolina, is an- 
other who will be a stumbling 
block for Administration. Truman 
recognizes problem and has 
filled all 6 Democratic vacancies 
with hand-picked liberals who 
can be counted on to follow 
White House. 

4. Labor=--Chairmen Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, in Senate, and Lesinski 
of Michigan, in House, are both 
pro=-union. Both committees will 
do a swift about-face from stand 
taken under Taft and Hartley 
leadership. Rewriting of labor 
legislation on floor, especially 
Senate, is a distinct possibility 
Since potential majority of Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats 
will oppose committee-approved 
bills as too pro-labor. 








t 





MINIMUM WAGES--it is virtually certain 
that Congress will boost present 40- 
cents-an-hour wage minimum in 1949. 
Still undecided, however, is how high 
new minimum will be, and whether other 
changes will be made in Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Approach that may be- 
come Administration policy is bill by 
Sen. Myers of Pennsylvania, new Demo- 
cratic whip. This would simply raise 
minimum wages to 75¢ at once, leaving 
more controversial FLSA changes for 
subsequent legislation. 

Democratic party is committed to 
75¢ figure by its platform, although 
union bosses say it should be $1. 

Most Republicans think new minimum 

ought to be no higher than 65¢. Since many 
low=-pay industries are in South, GOP may 
attract enough southern votes to hold 
figure down to 65¢. 












READERS SAY 


“TOCSIN TO MANAGEMENT!” 


Just read your magnificent editorial 
“Tocsin to Management!” [Dec. 15]. 

As a reader of Forses for over 30 years, 
I know you are absolutely right. You have 
ceaselessly been calling the attention of 
executives and management to the serious 
situation of Socialism into which America 
has been drifting. Their response was most 
disappointing. What they really need is a 
spiritual awakening! In my opinion, they 
are a very selfish group... . 

I know, because I represented the In- 


vestors League in Detroit and Michigan 
and called upon the public relations de- 
partments of some of our largest concerns 
here. They talked about their big estates, 
their fine horses, and their politics; but as 
far as the stockholders were concerned— 
the people who put up the money for their 
enterprises—they never thought of pro- 
tecting them—and neither, of course, do 
the labor unions today. 

This important editorial shows you are 
calling a spade a spade. I thank God that 
we have such men in America, and hope 
and pray fervently that it will awaken 





He’s taking the pulse of a stainless steel billet 


Sound waves you can’t hear are on the 
job as inspectors of Armco Stainless 
Steel. A Supersonic Reflectoscope sends 
them into thick billets of steel to de- 
tect internal flaws. Their reflection 
from any defect is picked up by a 
crystal, converted to electrical pulses 
and shown to the operator on a screen. 
In working for Armco, the steel- 
penetrating sound waves are also work- 
ing for the many manufacturers using 
Armco Stainless in kitchen ranges, 
automobile parts, hardware and scores 
of other products. They help insure 
that the stainless steel reaching fabri- 
cators is perfect all the way through. 
This strong, rustless, attractive metal 
is economical to use because the cost 


of labor to fabricate it is the same as 





with inferior metals, and yet it gives 
the buyer so much more extra value. 


Stainless steel is just one of many | 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels that | 
help manufacturers make better prod- | 
ucts. Among others are ARMco ZINC- | 
crip, which assures complete rust pro- | 
tection, and Armco ALUMINIZED with 
its high heat resistance. They’re all rea- 
sons why buyers have learned to look 
for the famous ARMco triangle trade- 
mark—their assurance that the steel in 
a product was specially selected for 
that particular use. Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, 49 Curtis St., Middletown, | 
Ohio. Export: The Armco Interna- 
tional Corporation. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \&M ? 


The familiar ARMCO triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help bh 
manufacturers make more attractive, more. useful, longer-lasting products. 


those at whom it is aimed. More power 
to youl—Luxe C. Leonanrp, Leonard, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ON ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


I agree 100% with your opinion of man- 
agement as expressed in your editorial 
“Election Warns Management.” It is aston- 
ishing that, in general, the managers of our 
largest corporations do not see that unless 
something is done, and shortly, we are 
definitely on the road to Socialism, as in 
England, or eventually worse. 

If management, by research, can solve 
almost all production and other physical 
problems, certainly they should be able to 
solve this one, too, if they want to do so. 

—L. P. Raynor, Baltimore, Md. 


TAXES 


Congratulations for your editorial, “Taxes 
Cost More Than Food” [Dec. 15]. 

How can any business man lock with 
confidence toward the next four years when 
the man at the head of the biggest busi- 
ness of them a: has absolutely no idea of 
what it is all about? Surely Harry Tru- 
man’s campaign speeches proved that. And, 
as you aptly pointed out, Harry Truman’s 
only attempt in business ended in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Please do continue the wonderful work 
you are doing in trying to awaken the 
people as to just what is happening here 
in this country—R. V. H. Brock, San 
Francisco, Calit. 


“SEVENT” INFLATIONARY 


Anent Malcolm Ferbes’ editorial ad- 
vocacy of a 7¢ coin, 1 suggest that he give 
more consideration to the matter. It would 
tend to incite a 50% increase in the cost 
of many things, and most likely to elimina- 
tion of the nickel. 

In other words, why not just call in all 
the 5¢ pieces and stamp them 7%¢, which 
would automatically mean changing the 
value of all our other coins in the same 
proportion?—W. W. Rosert, Atlanta, Ga. 


I am surprised to find you advocating 
the proposed 7¢ coin issue. My opinion is 
that it is not of “tremendous importance.” 

We already have sufficient debased coins 
in circulation which add to the tremen- 
dous quantity of inflated, un-metallically 
secured, and fiat government paper money 
in existence. All of which is a leading 
cause of the present, and a constant threat 
of more and more, inflation—Watrer G. 
WueatTon, Bexley, Ohio. 


UNGRAMMATICAL 


Are your copy readers afraid to correct 
the boss? How otherwise do you explain 
the clearly ungrammatical: “But it looks 
extremely doubtful whether any other tax 
burdens will be lightened”? [P. 9, Dec. 
15]. 

I would agree that the thought is the 
only important thing, but then again 
Forses impresses me as a high-grade pub- 
lication that would not want to break down 
the main pillars of grammar!—Josern O. 
Ketuer, Chicago, IIl. 
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THIS 


REMARKABLE 
CITIES SERVICE 
INSTRUMENT... 


% 


t 
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Cities Service Heat Prover 





is now serving in 
scores of leading | 


industrial plants 


The list of leading companies now benefit- 

ing from the Cities Service Heat Prover 

Service represent at least a dozen industrial fields. Among these are steel, loco- 
motive manufacturing, aircraft, truck and automobile manufacturing, tool, instru- 
ment and many other light and heavy industrial operations. 


Control of combustion and/or control of furnace atmospheres can benefit many 
industrial operations. This remarkable Cities Service instrument can tell you 
quickly, accurately and continuously exactly what percentage of the fuel you 
burn is converted into productive energy. It also tells you how much excess oxygen 
is present in heat treating furnace gases. 


Regardless of the type of furnace the Heat Prover will help you gain maximum 
productive efficiency. The service is available to you at absolutely no obligation. 
Why not set up an appointment today with a Cities Service Combustion Engineer. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


January 15, 1949 9 


FREE: A new booklet entitled 
“COMBUSTION CONTROL FOR IN- 
DUSTRY.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Room 272J, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 

















S wish Suas iu Dido" 


When icy winds blow, what factory wouldn’t 


like to shed its winter overcoat and move ’way 
down South? 


For here in the up-and-coming Southland, 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System, the birds are always singing and the 


flowers are always blooming. For here, an 


unbeatable combination of gentle climate and 
a generous Nature will make any factory stand 
up and sing, “Hurray! Hurray! I’m gonna live 
and grow in Dixie!” | 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrwmeeT E. Peon 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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CONGRESS, UNIONS, ACT MODERATELY! 


Confidence has been somewhat shaken, as revealed in 
financial, industrial, commercial, and other fields. Respon- 
sible individuals and concerns are apprehensive over: first, 
how the new Democratic Congress will act; second, over 
the threatened excessive demands of labor union leaders. 

Since President Truman acknowledges his indebtedness 





to organized labor, he may be tempted to acquiesce in . 


ultra-drastic labor legislation, legislation calculated to un- 
dermine prosperity. Assurances from high Administrative 
sources that business has nothing to fear are received with 
skepticism. Not only is it doubted that reasonable labor 
legislation will be enacted, but fear exists that taxation 
harmful to business and industry will be adopted. 
Moderation should be the watchword. But will it? 


WHAT DOES TRUMAN KNOW? 


Just what basis did President Truman have for his decla- 
ration that there were certain Russian leaders “who are 
exceedingly anxious to have an understanding with us”? 
Candidate Truman, during his Presidential campaign, made 
many reckless statements, not factually well-founded, caus- 
ing concern as to his dependability. Are the American peo- 
ple not justified in wanting to know, intensely, what justi- 
fication their President has for his surprising assertion con- 
cerning conditions behind the Iron Curtain? Because of his 
office, he should be in a position to know more than the 
rest of us. But all of us are just as keenly interested in 
ascertaining the facts. Elucidation, elaboration will be 
eagerly awaited—but perhaps not forthcoming. 


* 
Convince yourself that every day 
offers new opportunity. 
* 


SENIORITY ENTHRONES SENILITY 


More and more of our large business organizations are 
adopting age limits for executives, compelling them to re- 
tire—at, usually, 65, sometimes 70. Experience has brought 
about this rule. It has been proved that elevation of the 
ablest younger executives to top positions yield the best 
results. 

It is more than time that “the biggest business on earth,” 
the United States Government, adopted a similar policy, so 
that the very best men, instead of the very oldest, could be 
made chairmen of vitally important committees, both in the 
Senate and the House. The heretofore sacrosanct practice 
of having the oldest member, in point of service, of each 
committee automatically appointed chairman, has too often 
meant that seniority has enthroned senility. Efficiency de- 
mands that this hoary, antiquated, antediluvian custom be 
scrapped, and that at least our most influential Congres- 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


sional committees be headed by men of outstanding talents, 
regardless of age. 

Now that our federal administration has become vastly . 
more complicated than ever before, now that Washington 
spends billions where heretofore it spent only millions, now 
that the United States has become the pivotal power in 
the world, no adequate argument can be raised against 
awarding the leadership of infinitely important Congres- 
sional committees to the ablest rather than to the oldest 
legislators. 


HOW TO HANDLE U.S. DEBT 


Alas, there is in Washington no financial brain big enough 
to handle intelligently the nation’s staggering $250 billion 
debt. When one recalls the record and the stature of An- 
drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury in Coolidge’s 
regime, and reflects upon the caliber of our Secretaries of 
the Treasury during the New Deal, the contrast excites 
acute concern. Henry Morgenthau was the veriest neophyte. 
Secretary Snyder, though doubtless an estimable gentleman, 
isn’t remotely of the caliber necessary to wrestle success 
fully with our colossal public debt problems. Harry Truman, 
companionable, loyal to old friends, has largely confined his 
selection of top-ranking officeholders to his own mediocre 
buddies. 

The gigantic financial and other problems confronting the 
country demand, however, that the very ablest brains in 
America be brought into the service of the American people. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, has become the ablest, most outspoken analyst 
of federal financing, of what should be done to avert catas- 
trophe. President Truman could make a ten-strike by invit- 
ing him to preside over the Treasury Department. In his 
latest penetrating dissection of -our national debt structure 
and the vital need for improved policies, Mr. Aldrich de- 


clares: 


The Treasury should endeavor to integrate the structure of 
the debt with the general pattern of institutional and private 
investment schedules and should plan to revolve the outstanding 
debt within this framework. Rates of interest and other terms, 
such as serial maturities, negotiability and special redemption 
features, could then be designed to fit the needs of special 
classes of investors, so that to the greatest extent possible the 
debt will be held by institutional and private investors and not 
by the commercial banking system. 

I believe that the goal of the monetary authorities should be 
to modify the. policy of maintaining rigid support levels for 
government bonds and to regain their freedom to determine 
from time to time what support, if any, is necessary to maintain 
an orderly market for federal securities. The Federal Reserve 
Banks should not feel themselves bound to maintain an artificial 
level and structure of interest rates. . . . 

The public debt underlies such a large part of the monetary 
and credit structure of the country that its management cannot 
be separated from the general problem of monetary and credit 
control. This circumstance makes essential a coordination of 
Treasury and Federal Reserve policy. The coordination should 
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Y SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 
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Concerns of every size and type report savings up to 30%—often more! Savings are frequently 
enough to pay for the entire installation in the first year. National’s time-and-money-saving 
features make this possible. The removable form bar shown above, which quickly adapts this 
National Accounting Machine to various jobs, is but one of five outstanding features—and 
only National has them all. In the office, as in the-factory, mechanization cuts overtime, 
reduces costs. Ask your National representative to study your present accounting set-up and 
report the savings you may reasonably expect from a modern National system. 
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not be brought about, however, by the dominance of the one 
party or the other, but by a joint development of fiscal and 
monetary policy directed towards the long-run advantage of the 
economy. 
Now that, as never before, the whole world looks to the 
United States to save it from chaos and collapse, it is su- 
_ premely important that a man of Mr. Aldrich’s caliber be 
' installed at America’s financial helm. 


WHO WILL FINANCE ENTERPRISE? 


“The government, if we go on, is likely to be the only 
source of capital.” 

That disturbing declaration, made recently by ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, is quoted, pertinently, by former 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Hanes, recog- 
nized authority on taxation and allied government problems. 
’ Mr. Hanes also approved this statement by Mr. Hoover: 
“We have come very close to socializing the savings of the 
American people into the hands of the government, where 
the government, if we go on, is likely to be the only source 
of capital.” 

Mr. Hanes urges elimination of the double taxation of 
dividends, also exemption of long-term capital gains from 
penalty tax. Moreover, he emphasized one matter gravely 
perturbing industrialists and thoughtful stockholders: 

Treasury policies on depreciation are a direct handicap to 
new risk capital. The tools of industry are wearing out at a 
greater rate than they are being replaced because corporations 
must follow restrictive and archaic depreciation schedules. Cor- 
porations tend to keep their older facilities in operation instead 
of modernizing them, since they cannot afford to discard older 
tools and facilities until they are completely depreciated. At the 
same time, the whole process is wasteful because of the tre- 
‘mendous sums the Bureau of Internal Revenue spends checking 
depreciation allowances. 

For more than a dozen years this publication has warned 
that supplies of savings offered for investment in employ- 
ment-providing enterprises have been perilously shrivelling. 
Unless saving and investing are encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. the government will inescapably have to take 
over, thus dooming our American Way of Life. The alarm 
sounded by Messrs. Hoover and Hanes should be most seri- 
ously heeded. 

* 
He who is without faith fails. 
* 


SENTIMENT STILL SURVIVES 


Were you not impressed by all you read in the news- 
papers-during the Christmas-New Year season regarding the 
multitudinous demonstrations that sentiment, goodwill, 
charitableness still vigorously survive? From all accounts, 
the outpouring exceeded anything and everything ever be- 
fore witnessed. Not only were the national exhibitions of 
benevolence unprecedented, but Americans lavished gifts 
across the seas in unparalleled volume. Willy-nilly, we have 
become internationally-minded. No nation on earth ever 
before so magnificently obeyed the Biblical injunction, 
“Feed the hungry.” 

Will 1949 bring adequate sympathetic understanding and 
magnanimity at home—between government and governed, 
between legislators and industry, between managements and 
labor unions? 


The present prospect, unfortunately, incites questionings. 
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“NATION’S HERITAGE” LAUNCHED 


‘ This week Forses Publishing Company launched. the 
first issue of Nation’s Herrrace (Story page 21), a unique 
magazine. 

Quoting from the Publisher’s Note in the first issue: 

“Nation's Herrrace has a single, simple purpose: To 
convey in a dramatic, graphic way a wider knowledge of 
all the elements which have made and make our nation, to 
give a picture of the heritage that belongs to all Americans 
in a manner that will have the greatest appeal to most 
Americans. 

“HERITAGE will not editorialize, preach, or point the 
way. 

“This publication is born of the belief that a greater un- 
derstanding, a more vivid conception of all that forms our 
heritage . . . is still the most powerful, dynamic bulwark 
for what is commonly called ‘the American Way of Life’.” 

We believe Nation’s Herrrace has an important job 
to do. 

I hope readers of Forses will make an effort to see the 
first issue, either where they work (hundreds of America’s 
corporations have subscribed for their employees) or at their 
local library. After evaluating the magazine itself, we would 
be deeply grateful if you could tell us whether or not you 
think Herrracz fills its high purpose.-MALcoLM Forbes. 





GOVERNMENT UNWIELDY, YET... 


Our government has already swollen to such magnitude 
that it is most unwieldy. One-half of the multitudinous, 
duplicating, overlapping federal agencies don’t know what 
the other half are doing. Very often they work at cross 
purposes. Confusion reigns. Imagine: There are over 50 
governmental groups engaged in lending, about a dozen 
dabbling in our foreign “policy”’—rather, our foreign relation- 
ships, since we have no clear-cut foreign policy, only a 
crazy-quilt. 

Ex-President Hoover's Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government is emphasizing 
how unbusinesslike the gigantic business of the United | 
States government is administered. Chaos abounds. Ditto 
waste. Taxpayers have to support fully 2,000,000 federal 
tax-eaters, a number several times that of the payroll of 
even our very largest business enterprises. 

Yet President Truman, although hopelessly overburdened 
with responsibilities, announces that he will urge the 81st 
Congress to add immeasurably to usurpation by the govern- 
ment of fields heretofore occupied by our free enter- 
prise system. ; 

Frankly, the most alarming threat facing America is the 
Administration’s determination to balloon and balloon and 
balloon federal Socialism, to restrict and restrict and restrict 
the functioning of our long-cherished American Way of Life. 

In recent issues we have enumerated the Administration’s 
plans, policies, programs to swell the powers, the policies, 
the expenditures of our federal government. Palpably, 
Washington is itching to ape Britain’s labor government, 
to nationalize this, that and the next activity heretofore 
handled by investor-owned enterprise. This path inevitably 
leads towards totalitarianism. 

Do we want that? 

I don't! 











Boom demand and new techniques have helped rocket textiles from the doldrume 


of dwindling dividends to the best basic position in several years 








THE TEXTILE industry, which built 
many of the great fortunes of New 
England and the South, received a 
black eye during the years between 
the two World Wars that has not been 
forgotten by the investing public—de- 
spite the fact that the industry today is 
probably in the strongest basic financial 
position, and enjoys the most promising 
long-run outlook, of any period in its 
recent history. This remain true despite 
the recent recession in textiles, which 
has curtailed the operations of many 
mills and brought the prices of some 
lines down to the last OPA levels. 

The reasons for the black eye of the 
inter-bellum years are numerous. The 
results were real and terrible. There 
were years when the industry as a 
whole operated in the red, with only a 
handful of the best-managed compa- 
nies paying dividends. Innumerable 
shares became worth less than the pa- 
per they were written on. Fatalities 
and scrapping of equipment were ram- 
pant. 

Then, in the late ’30s, the most dra- 
_ matic revolution in the industry’s his- 
tory set in. Through enormous in- 
creases in demand, technological ad- 
vances, far-sighted management which 
had learned the lessons of the preéed- 
ing years, and the general stimulation 
of war purchases, it achieved its pres- 
ent sound position and opportunity for 
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profits that are still overlooked by 
many an investor. How this came 
about, where the industry stands to- 
day, and the outlook for the future, can 
only be understood by deeply analyz- 
ing its structure. 

To begin with, the textile industry 
is not only one of our two or three 
largest and most basic, but is also one 
of our most complex. The largest em- 
ployer in America, it gives work to 
more than 2,000,000 people, who in 
1947 produced seven and a half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods. 

Close to 6,000 individual mills are 
engaged in spinning, weaving, dyeing 
and finishing textile materials. These 
mills range in size from tiny lofts, op- 
erating two or three knitting machines, 
to such giants as Textron, Inc., Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, Dan 








This is the eighth in a series of 
10 articles in Forses first annual 
Report on American Industry. Re- 
ports on the Automotive, Utilities, 
Petroleum, Railroad, Chemicals, 
Metals, Radio and Television in- 
dustries appeared in the January 1 
issue. Similar reports on Construc- 
tion and Aviation will appear in 
following issues. 








River Mills, and Springs Cotton Mills, 
which count their spindles in the hun- 
dreds of thousands and their em- 
ployees in five figures. 

Yet the largest cotton textile mill ac- 
counts for only about 3% of total pro- 
duction. The eight largest produce less 
than 20% of the total. The five largest 
companies in the entire field make less 
than 10%. It is evident that we are deal- 
ing with a highly competitive industry, 
a factor that must be constantly borne 
in mind by the investor. 

Again, the picture is confused by the 
diversity of raw materials, various tech- 
niques employed in converting them 
into finished materials, and the vast 
number of finished products. Knitting 
mills and weaving mills have quite dif- 
ferent problems. Wool and cotton 
ee traditionally have been 
regarded as distinct industries. Rayon, 
in its early years, also operated as a 
separate branch, stepping into the boots 
of silk, which, with the help of nylon, 
it has pushed far into the cocenrenr 
And a great many mills, especially the 
sm gg 4 highly Sonia, 
spinning yarn, knitting hosiery, weav- 
ing fabrics—and so on. 

End uses for textiles are countless. 
Cotton accounts for just under 75% 
of all major fibers consumed, thus mak- 
ing it by far the most important. Rayon 
comes next with about 15% of the to- 
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tal, while wool ranks third, about 10%. 
While nylon is rapidly becoming a 
major fiber, it cannot be accurately 
fitted into a tage figure, as the 
Du Pont Co., its only producer, does 
not reveal uction figures. However, 
it’s generally understood in the trade 
that it will soon run around 600,000 
pounds a year, a small figure compared 
to the big three. It has, however, pretty 
well captured women’s hosiery, and is 
rapidly spreading out into other fields. 
e basic reason for the textile in- 
dustry’s great depression of the 1920s 
and 1930s was excess productive ca- 
pacity, coupled with much poor man- 
agement and extreme obsolescence in 
some areas. 

During and immediately following 
World War I textile manufacturing was 
enormously profitable. In 1919 the in- 
dustry’s net income exceeded $900,- 
000,000 before taxes. Profits in cotton 
manufacturing alone passed the $300,- 
000,000 mark. . 

As a result of this prosperity, there 
came considerable increase in capacity, 
reaching an all-time high in 1925 of 
about 38,000,000 spi (the basic 
measure of capacity) in the cotton tex- 
tile industry > But, even more im- 
portant, manufacturers suddenly real- 
ized that these spindles, as well as 
looms and other equipment, could be 
run right around the clock, instead of 
on a one-shift basis as had always been 
the custom. The net result was to 
double the industry’s capacity very 
suddenly. 

The impact on profits was immedi- 
ate. All through the boom years of the 
1920s there was a downward trend, 
culminating in three deficit years, 1930- 
32 inclusive. Only in 1933 did the in- 
dustry again show a profit, and from 
then until the outbreak of war it was 
small and uncertain. Just as important 
—in the long run far more so—as the 
decline in profits during these dark 
years was the scrapping of equipment, 
mainly in the north, and the great trek 
of the cotton industry to the south. 

What happened to the cotton textile 
industry’s plant during these turbulent 
years? 

Using spindles as a basic measure, 
the all-time high was reached in 1925, 
with $7,939,772 in place. Then a 
steady decline set in, until a low of 
slightly in excess of 23,000,000 in place 
and a lesser number active was reached 
in 1945. The increase in spindle ca- 
pacity since that time has been small. 
Nineteen forty-eight found 23,700,000 
in place, with something exceeding 21,- 
000,000 active. 

While the drop in the number of 
looms and other productive equipment 
probably was not quite so sharp, it was 
nonetheless dramatic. The decline in 
capacity from 1925 to 1947, measured 
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Box looms such as this one, which can turn out fabrics in four 
separate colors, play a prominent role in modern mill operations 


in terms of spindles, can be assumed to 
have been close to 38%, even allowing 
for technological advances in the newer 
machinery. 

This upheaval was also marked by 
the much-publicized migration of the 
cotton textile industry from New Eng- 
land to the south. In the process, New 
England lost almost four-fifths of its 
cotton spindles, a large proportion of 
which moved into the cotton growing 
states, where advantages in lower labor 
costs, lower freight rates, proximity to 
raw materials, etc., were to be found. 

‘ The remarkable and important point 
is that this much shrunken, though vast- 
ly more efficient ‘cotton textile plant 
(we will have more to say about this 
later), today produces far more cloth 
then in its days of greatest expansion. 

Following the boom of World War I, 
the wool industry had nine deficit years, 
up to and including 1932; after which 
the industry as a whole began to show 
profits, becoming sizable during the 
war and post-war years. Wool, too, is 
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experiencing a mild shift to the south, 
which may be speeded by the spinning 
of wool on new cotton system ma- 
chinery. . 

At first glance, the dark history of 
the inter-bellum years seems a terrible 
thing. But the net result was that the 
surviving industry at the outbreak of 
World War II found itself in a far more 
healthy position than had existed for 
the last generation, Exeess capacity had 
been pared away and the existing plant 
was much improved. Indeed, the in- 
dustry probably did not realize its own 
new-found strength. 

Certainly the average investor did 
not—by and large does not to this day. 

The long years of losses and poor 
profits resulted in an unwillingness of 
new capital to enter the business. Even 
in the late 1930s and during the war 
years, when demand for textiles was 
rapidly expanding and capacity actual- * 
ly was inadequate, the scrapping pro- 
cedure continued, though at a much 
slower rate. 
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The cotton-textile industry was one 
of the few major businesses in the 
country to emerge from the war with 
less productive capacity than it had 
when the war began. Population 
growth and increasing purchasing 
power worked to strengthen this posi- 
tion. From 1925-47 the population of 
the United States jumped 25%, while 
purchasing power has increased about 
40% per capita. As textiles are a basic 
and essential industry, this is a factor 
that can scarcely be overestimated. 

Statistics prove that over the long 
run people spend a very consistent por- 
tion of their consumer dollar on tex- 
tiles—about 10% on clothing alone. 
Thus, with a 25% increase in popula- 
tion and 40% more dollars, the market 
for textiles remains vastly increased— 
with less productive capacity to make 
them than at any time since 1925. It is 
only natural that with the coming of 
war, bringing huge demands on the in- 
dustry, profits began to pile up; and in 
the post-war years they have exceeded 
anything in two generations. 

What of the industry’s profit record 
in recent years, and what is it doing 
with these profits? Therein lies much 
of the optimism for the future. Nine- 
teen thirty-eight was the last bad year, 
with the industry as a whole operating 
at a slight deficit. The following year 
it was back in the black by a safe mar- 
gin; and from there on profits began 
to climb rapidly, to a wartime high of 
$899,400,000, before taxes, in 1942. 

Over the next three years there was 
a decline to $744,000,000 in 1945, 
largely reflecting a fall in military de- 
mands. But in 1946 there was a dra- 
matic jump to $1,435,000,000, and the 


figure for 1947 was $1,155,000,000. 

Expectations are that the 1948 to- 
tal will be about the same, or perhaps 
slightly smaller. 

During the war, however, net profits 
were severely cut by excess profits 
taxes, sometimes to figures even below 
those of the better years of the late 
‘20s. But with the repeal of these taxes 
the situation improved vastly. In 1946 
the industry as a whole showed a net 
profit, after taxes, of $844,000,000. In 
1947, however, it had declined to 
$692,300,000. 

The increase in profits since 1939 
permitted an increase in dividends all 
along the line, and the good companies 
today are paying dividends commen- 
surate with the price of their securi- 
ties. But stockholders are not fattening 
to the extent that one might imagine 
from the total profit figure. Since 1939, 
when dividend payments accounted for 
67.60% of profits, the percentage has 
steadily decreased, with two exceptions, 
to 28.65% in 1947. This latter figure 
compares with 31.56% for all other 
manufacturing companies. 

The undistributed profits are being 
plowed back into the industry to fi- 
nance current and future operations, 
by far the largest portion going to re- 
habilitate and modernize equipment 
necessarily neglected during the war. 
Since mills ran long hours, depreciation 
was accelerated. Often, even replace- 
ment parts were unobtainable. And on 
top of this the Treasury did not allow 
increases in depreciation rates. 

Moreover, depreciation funds allow- 
able were set up on the basis of pre- 
war prices, which today have doubled 


or tripled. Looms that used to cost 
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In striking contrast with traditional mill town shabbiness, these modern dwellings are an 
example of the long-delayed but huge advance in today’s textile employee relations attitudes 
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$412 now cost $760. Spindles have 
jumped from $7 to more than $16. 
Cards, that used to sell for between 
$675 and $1,600 now cost over $3,000, 

The money the industry recovers 
from depreciation allowed by the 
Treasury nowhere near meets replace- 
ment costs, to say nothing of rehabili- 
tation and modernization. But despite 
this situation, many well-managed 
mills, realizing the value of a modern 
and efficient plant to meet future com- 
petition, are embarking on extensive 
modernization and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Consider just a few outstanding 
examples: ; 

Dan River Mills, which for the first 
half of 1948 showed net profits of 
$8,229,462 on net sales and other in- 
come of $55,516,311, is just rounding 
out a three-to-four year program of 
plant modernization, re-equipment, and 
re-arrangement costing $15,000,000, 
practically all paid out of earnings. 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., has recently in- 
itiated a modernization program which 
will ultimately cost $2,000,000. M. 
Lowenstein & Sons Co., Inc., last year 
had close to $7,500,000 worth of new 
machinery on order. A long list of sim- 
ilar examples could be cited. 

The industry today is also busy ex- 
panding and replacing its productive 
capacity to meet the country’s growing 
textile needs. 

Textile World recently estimated 
that capital commitments and expendi- 
tures by the industry in 1948 for reno- 
vation, modernization, and expansion 
totalled $505,000,000, compared with 
$414,589,000 in 1947, with rayon mills 
leading the field. Only about 25% of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Men of Achievement 


HENRY J. KAISER 
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A man of varied talents, Henry Kaiser’s achievements in war and peace have 


caught the public imagination, catapulted him to national fame 








by LAURENCE BELL 


FoR BETTER OR Worse, Henry J. Kaiser 
is among the most spectacular figures 
on the American industrial scene today. 

To his partisans, Kaiser is a veritable 
superman, whose genius for production 
contributed prodigiously to winning 
World War II. 

To infidels (who are not all to be 
found in Wall Street), he is merely a 
high-powered promoter with a flair for 
self-press agentry. 

Ft akee told the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee that Kaiser is “a 
supersalesman like Billy Sunday or Dia- 
mond Jim Brady,” who has conducted 
most of his operations with the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The latter faction avers that sooner 
or later Henry’s sprawling, loosely-or- 
ganized coterie of companies will col- 
japse like the traditional house of cards. 

The pro-Kaiser people, who base 
thir faith mainly on his Hercluean ac- 
emplishments in wartime, believe their 
jero will bring about a new and won- 
cerful era, with jobs, houses, cars and 
whatever, for one and all. 

Likely enough, Kaiser has come to 
aid this picture of himself as a mir- 

man. 

It was good stuff during the war; 
but, being a realist, he does not fool 
himself with the notion that the derring- 
do methods by which he built 1,500 
ships, produced one-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion tons of steel ingot and more than 
20 millions pounds of magnesium, 
among other items, during the late war, 
can be made to work under a peacetime 
economy. 

He tried it once, when he appealed 
for public support of his charges that 
the steel industry had conspired to keep 
him from getting sheet steel for the 
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Supersalesman? Production Genius? Economic Renegade? 


then projected Kaiser-Frazer automo- 
biles. The people had responded en- 
thusiastically to his proposal to build 
cars (possibly because nearly every- 
body wanted a new car) and bought 
$53 million worth of stock before he 
had produced a single one. 

Kaiser has changed his tack. Though 
he has continued to clamor for a full- 
dress probe of the steel industry, he 
bought a rolling mill and proceeded to 
make his own sheet steel (his Fontana 
plant was designed only to make plates 
for ships). K-F had made over 337,000 
cars by the year’s end, so that Kaiser 
ranks as the nation’s fourth-largest 
automobile manufacturer. 
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Kaiser is also the world’s third-largest 
manufacturer of aluminum. 

His Kaiser Community Homes ven- 
ture in California was building about 
70 homes a week as of September, 
1948, when 5,319 homes had been 
completed. 

In all, Kaiser heads a total of 20 
companies, constituting 26 enterprises. 

He is still more optimistic than many 
about the nation’s future; but, as he 
takes pains to make clear, he is also a 
practical business man. As one writer 
defined Kaiser’s altered attitude. “He 
has begun to feel the tough competition 
that accompanies a return of industrial 
normalcy in the United States.” 
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Though Kaiser's own employee rela- 
tions have been so quiescent as to make 
certain sectors of industry regard him, 
in the words of one critic, “as the same 
sort of economic renegade that Roose- 
velt was politically,” he does not ab- 
solve the union leaders of blame for the 
present production mess. 

For the record, Kaiser appealed for 
modification of the Wagner Act, “to 
make it an effective instrument for the 
settlement of industrial conflict,” so long 
ago as January, 1943, when he had be- 
come irked by the endless series of jur- 
isdictional fights which hamstrung war 
production generally, and the Brewster 
Aeronautical Co. specifically. 

Kaiser had no financial interest in 
Brewster, which was generally consid- 
ered the worst-run plant in the country, 
but the Navy asked him to take over, 
after seven managers had resigned. And 
Kaiser did. 

Just how he obtained co-operation 
from tough-talking Tom deLorenzo, 
CIO boss at Brewster whose restrictions 
had stifled production, and thus boosted 
Brewster's production above schedule 
within six months, has never been 
made known, but it seems likely that he 
did it by talking just as tough, since 
Kaiser is a pastmaster of colorful and 
sulphurous langague. 

He ‘severed relations with formal 
education in his native Sprout Brook, 
N. Y., in the eighth grade, and went 
to work as a cash boy in a Utica dry 
goods store. He later became a sales- 
man for the same firm, but shifted to 
the photographic supply business. After 
working at this for two Utica concerns, 
he beeame junior partner of a Lake 
Placid photographic supply shop. Be- 
coming sole owner in about a year, he 
opened branches in Daytona Beach and 
Miami, Florida. His sister still runs 
these shops. 

Kaiser had meanwhile acquired a 
wife, the former Bessie Fosburgh of 
Boston, and he decided that the west 
was the proper place for a man of his 
talents. He wound up in Spokane, 
where he was a fuel and hardware 
salesman until he finally got into what 
appears to have been his natural field, 
paving and highway construction. After 
working as salesman and manager of 
paving contracts for a Spokane firm, he 
set up for himself, in 1914, as Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Ltd., in British Columbia. 

Right off the bat he obtained a 
$325,000 job. Having completed it, he 
moved into Washington and Idaho. In 
the next five years his total operations 
came to $2,500,000. Then, branching 
out into California and Cuba, his com- 
pany did approximately $25 million 
worth of paving in the years 1921-30. 
During this period he built his first two 


dams, both earthfill jobs, several levees 
along the Mississippi, and a half-dozen 
pipe-lines in the west and southwest. 

From the time of his earliest paving 
operations Kaiser supplied much of the 
required sand and gravel, but he did 
not set up in this business as an inde- 
pendent enterprise until 1923. He still 
operates sand and gravel companies in 
California and Washington, as well as 
a string of ready-mix concrete plants 
scattered along the west coast. 

Although neially successful al- 
most from the beginning, Kaiser re- 
mained comparatively unknown na- 
tionally until 1930. 








Henry Kaiser received the fol- 
lowing citation from Forses Mag- 
azine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of the 
country’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders: 


Henry J. Kaiser, Chairman, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

No entrepreneur in recent years _ 
has more spectacularly appealed 
to the American people, lovers 
of audaciousness. Bubbling over 
with new ideas, he instituted 
startling techniques in shipbuild- 
ing and industry during the war. 
Endowed with dynamic energy, 
he continues to act as a catalyst 
upon American industry, pursues 
novel policies despite loud criti- 
cism. A considerate employer. 








In the ensuing 10 years he had a 
hand in the building of Boulder, Bon- 
neville, Grand Coulee and Shasta Dams. 
It was during construction of the last- 
named that he took his first spectacular 
plunge: he undertook to supply six mil- 
lion barrels of cement, although he had 
no mill; moreover, he underbid estab- 
lished producers by 50 cents a barrel. 

When America’s entry into the war 
became a foregone conclusion, Kaiser 
descended upon Jesse Jones, then RFC 
head, with plans to build a magnesium 
plant on the west coast. Jones was 
none too receptive, and demanded to 
know whether Kaiser had a tested proc- 
ess for making magnesium. What 
Kaiser proposed to use was the so- 
called “carbothermic process” of Dr. 
Fritz Hansgirg, an Austrian metal- 
lurgist who later was jugged as an 
enemy alien. So far as anybody could 
determine,’ it had never produced 
metal, but Kaiser finally wangled a $30 
million loan, to be repaid in full at 4% 
interest. 

The Permanente magnesium plant 
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produced more than 20 million pounds 
ot ingot and some 80 million pounds of 
incendiary material, produced after 
much research and described by the 
Army's Chemical Warfare Service as 
“the incendiary nothing could put out.” 

Kaiser's plant was in full production 
before government-owned outfits were 
getting started. 

RFC reports show that Kaiser repaid 
the magnesium plant loan in four years. 

Kaiser counts 1948 as a year marked 
by a number of advances in his steel, 
aluminum, auto, cement, and other in- 
dustries. He succeeded in financing 
$35,500,000 of new expansions for 
Kaiser Steel at Fontana, Calif., to round 
it out to meet more peace-time needs 
of the rapidly industrializing western 
states. By contracting to sell $60,000,- 
000 a 4 of steel plate for a natural 
gas pipe-line, Kaiser Steel was able to 
start a second blast furnace and related 
facilities, privately financed at Fontana 
to double the west coast’s potential pig 
iron capacity. Kaiser at the same time 
completed a railroad and opened a rich 
California mountain of iron ore, enough 
to last several generations. 

The producer of Kaiser Aluminum, 
the Permanente Metals Corp., has 

own into a business of more than 
$70,000,000 a year, is showing net 
earnings exceeding $1,000,000 a month. 
Permanente plowed approximately 
$5,000,000 of its post-war earnings into 
new facilities and improvements. 
Kaiser's latest expansions in the light 
metals field are the building of an 
aluminum foil mill in the San Francisco 
Bay Area and the lease of a $23,000,- 
000 rod and bar mill at Newark, Ohio. 
At the Ohio plant, Permanente is start- 
ing installation of a $3,500,000 wire 
and cable mill, one of whose big mar- 
kets will be the electrical conductor 
field. Kaiser today is producing un 
primary aluminum than the entire U./s. 
industry did prior to 1937. 

During the year, Kaiser-Frazer pu- 
chased its Willow Run plant from th 

overnment, acquired the worlds 
argest blast furnace at Clevelang 
bought the Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co. im 
Pennsylvania, and strengthened its 
financial position by opening a line of 
bank credit for $20,000,000. 

Sears, Roebuck entered a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar partnership with Kaiser in 
1948 by purchasing a substantial stock 
interest in Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., and 
placing heavy orders with the Bristol, 
Pa., plant for sinks, bathtubs, lava- 
tories, and sink cabinets. 

Kaiser activities meantime range 
from operating the world’s largest 
cement plant, a gypsum company, and 
steamships to running a group of non- 
profit hospitals that supply full medical 
and hospital services to more 
90,000 persons. 
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“I Learned the Hard Way” 








Another “profit from my experience” case study spotlighting frequently 
made business blunders—the last in a series of seven articles 








by HYMAN H. GOLDSMITH 
(As told to Homer H. Shannon) 


THERE WAS A sToRY in one of my grade 
school readers about a frog which tried 
to be as big as a cow. If I remember it 
correctly, he was a young, healthy fr 

very much rte fis idles: But 
he burst his skin when he tried to puff 
himself up to the size of the cow which 
had come down to the pond for a drink. 

If I had taken to heart the lesson 
contained in that childish fable it would 
have saved me a lot of grief. I'd be at 
least $60,000 better off today and still 
own a prosperous business. As it is, 
my business is bankrupt and my in- 
vestment wiped out. At 41 I have to 
make a fresh start, with the handicap 
of this failure to haunt me. 

Naturally, I think I’ve learned a lot 
from the rience I’ve been through. 
And it might take some of the pain 
out of my bruises to know that I could 
spare someone else from repeating my 
mistakes. 

Laurel Department Stores, Inc., was 
the frog which got too big for its skin. 
It was my frog, and Fm not blaming 
anyone else for what happened to it. 

In 1947 I did a business of over 
$400,000 and had as many as 80 em- 
aor Fumiture was my principal 
ine of merchandise, but stock included 
just about every kind of household 
necessity and even clothing. The busi- 
ness was patterned along lines I had 
learned as a salesman, before I set up 
in business for myself in 1940—on a 
capital of $500. 

At the time the bubble burst, my 
remaining retail store was located in 
a neighborhood shopping center in a 
middle-class residential area in Brook- 
lyn. But about 80% of the business 
was handled through the warehouse on 
the basis of orders obtained by a crew 
of house-to-house salesmen. 

I had worked for relatives as just such 
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a salesman—canvassing from house-to- 
house with a line of household goods 
sold on the installment plan. And that’s 
what I did for the first two years after 
I got into business for myself. 

I did well enough at it to be able 
to open a small clothing and general 
merchandise store of my own in 1942. 
After a few months I took a partner 
to bring in additional capital. Business 
was good and in 1944 we opened a 
larger store, in a better location. 

Before the end of 1946 I had "0 
capital to buy out my partner. The 
following January I set out on a major 
program of expansion. Wartime restric- 
tions on consumer credit and install- 
ment sales had been modified. This 
made it possible to start employing 
men for canvassing and collecting on 
installment routes. 

In April, 1947, I opened a second 
store. In the meantime, I was con- 
tinuing to expand my outside sales 
force. 

Prior to my second opening, I had 
been able to Sam the of the 
business largely out of profits. I had. 
used capital supplied by a finance com- 
pany only in a small way. But now, 
with the lid off the installment business, 
I was out for bigger things. I made 
arrangements with a finance company 
to handle my installment paper up to a 
maximum of $150,000. 

What the finance company actually 
did was to allow me 70¢ on the dollar, 
with the installment contracts as secur- 
ity. My men continued to service the 
accounts—selling and collecting. In ef- 
fect, this increased my available capital 
by almost $125,000. I put enough men 
into the field to need it all. 

I thought that the more business I 
did, the more money I would make. 
I know better now. 

Before the end of 1947 the finance 
company called on me for a monthly 
reduction in principal, in addition to 
the interest I was paying. I soon found 
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I couldn’t meet this demand and keep 
abreast of payments due for mer- 
chandise. 

In December, 1947, I was able to 
complete arrangements with a second 
finance company to settle my account 
with the other and leave a balance of 
$35-40,000 for working capital, and to 
meet other obligations which had ac- 
cumulated. 

By this time my financial skin was 
stretched as tight as. that of the frog 
which wanted to prove: it could be as 
big as a cow. But the skin was still 
whole when, the day after Christmas, 
1947, New York got the heaviest fall 
of snow the | weather man had 
ever recorded—more than 26 inches of 
it in about as many hours. 

For three weeks my men couldn't 
work their routes, but I was still paying 
their salaries. In January, 1948 (just 
a year after I started my big program 
of expansion), my expenses were 
$14,000. I took in $6,000. 

The next pin in my balloon came in 
the form of union trouble. Early in the 
year my employees were organized, 
which added another $2,000 to $3,000 
a month to my expenses and severely 
limited my ability to make adjustments 
to meet changed conditions. 

As just one step in an effort to 
retrench, in February I closed one store. 
This was one way of cutting down on 
overhead, but at a price. I had a 
business there, but I simply didn’t have 
enough capital to maintain all my 
operations. 

It’s almost anti-climactic to record 
that around the beginning of May the 
second finance company informed me 
it had decided to discontinue making 
loans against installment purchases not 
made through stores. 

That was, so to speak, the coup-de- 
grace. It is hardly necessary to say that 
my financial position deteriorated rapid- 
ly. A few months later, in bankruptcy 

_ (ConTInvED on PaGE 28) 
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Are Your Workers Posted 
~ On Company Operations? 


T I O N 












Chances are that your employees know woefully little about their company, 
says Forbes Labor Editor. Here’s how you can keep them informed 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


How MUCH Do your employees know 
about your company? Tap one at ran- 
dom and ask him a few questions: 
When was our company founded? By 
whom? How many products do we 
manufacture? Name three of our closest 
competitors. How many employee ben- 
efits does the corhpany offer? Name at 
least five. And so on. 

If the answers are anywhere near 
typical of what other management men 
got when they posed similar queries, 
you'll shake your head and look a bit 
incredulous at how little Mr., Miss, and 
Mrs. Average Worker know about their 
companies. 

The reason is obvious: nobody told 
them. And too often the inquisitive 
worker who asks a lot of questions is 
looked upon as a busybody, a potential 
troublemaker. 

But there’s a new trend a’borming. 
Executives are beginning to take stock 
of their lapses in this facet of employee 
induction. The result? A healthy up- 
surge in the number of planned pro- 
grams designed to enlighten employees 
about their companies. How? Here are 
a few case histories from this reporter's 
notebook: 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has set 
up a simple, effective series of “talks 
to employees.” No fancy frills. Just an 
informational man-to-man discussion. 
The lectures are held once a week for 
two months—then repeated for other 
employees in other plants. Minutes 
are kept and the material is then re- 
printed and distributed to workers. The 
speakers, all heads of various depart- 
ments, tell in simple language what 
their duties are and what are the func- 
tions of their particular operations. 

For example, the head of the per- 


sonnel department is one of the first 
men on the agenda. In addition to 
routine descriptions, he tells of the dif- 
ference between his section and that of 
industrial relations. He also reviews the 
firm’s policies on such matters as pro- 
motions, transfers, training, etc. A ques- 
tion and answer period follows. 

The next lecture may feature the 
head of the engineering department, 
then the chief of advertising, and so on 
until the operations of the entire com- 
pany are covered. Explanations of tech- 
nical phases are also included, on the 
theory that even though many workers 
will not absorb much of the data they'll 
at least realize how much know-how 
goes into their industry. 

A more elaborate approach is the 
course offered to Ohio Oil employees. 
Here rank-and-filers are included as 
“professors” to stimulate attendance, 
which is voluntary. A bang-up bulletin 
board and publicity campaign precedes 
each lecture. To add real eye appeal, 
exhibits of products and other visual 
aids are set up in each “classroom.” 
Published for each meeting is a special 
pamphlet covering the particular topic. 
These are distributed to employees, 
contain a digest of the material dis- 
cussed, together with a bibliography of 
books, trade journal articles, and other 
sources for further reading and study. 
Periodic surveys are made of employee 
opinion about these meetings. 

Another approach, less expensive per- 
haps, is through the company publica- 
tion or house organ. Lever Brothers, 
soap manufacturers, recently devoted 
half an issue of its excellent publication, 
The Lever Standard, to a “Unilever 
Quiz.” Lavishly illustrated with line 
drawings and half-tones, it proved to 
be one of the most successful projects 
the company ever undertook in the field 
of employee communications. A few il- 
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lustrations on how questions and ah- 
swers were handled: 


Lever Brothers and Unilever owns 
and operates businesses in about: 


Be RING 5 i'n stk ais kee C) 
Se re & 
Te eee eee |} 


Lever Brothers and Unilever owns 
or controls: 


822 Companies............... CI 
oe ae 
Oe MI, on Kc ccwnccavwns O 


Lever Brothers and Unilever is: 
The largest corporation in the 
EE cc ccdenenwubdwaheemn C 
The third largest corporation 
outside the U. S............ 0 
The largest corporation outside 


in Wen: . cick dmb acembcuss * 


Lever Brothers and Unilever sells 

about: 

$1,000,000,000 worth of products 
es iat eke aaeienire * 

$500,000,000 worth of products 
OT Ea ss erin Ma 0 

$2,000,000,000 worth of products 
A oo ete naaaw nna O 


Lever Brothers, U. S. A., when it 
started, employed about: 


CE Ce aeineancahe ews 0 
DRE pub opicenceennes wel O 
OS ST reer es ore x 


For each employee per hour Lever 
Brothers, U. S. A., spends for em- 
ployee benefits about: 


A not too dissimilar method is used 
by General Aniline and Film Corp. The 
GAF gimmick is a game, “Qunch,” 
played in the plant’s cafeteria. Questions. 
asked deal exclusively with the com- 
pany’s products, history, manufacturing 
processes and personalities. They are 
based on material in annual reports, 
house magazines and other publications 
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that employees have seen—or on data 
brought out at employee meetings. 
Winners receive free lunches. Although 
the name of the game is copyrighted, 
General Aniline will permit other com- 
panies to use the program on request. 
Write: Public Relations Department, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Another variation of the “Know Your 
Company” program is that at Crescent 
Tool Co. The firm issues a monthly 
newsletter to employees. One section is 
called “Know Your Plant,” describes 
various technical processes, to give em- 
ployees an idea of the pains it takes, so 
to speak, to put out a good product. 

In addition to the lecture and em- 
ployee magazine approaches, there’s 
the handbook technique, perhaps the 
best method for the smaller outfit. Em- 
ployee handbooks are now a dime a 
dozen, but most of them deal with plant 
and office regulations. The newer trend 
is to devote the first part of the pub- 
lication to company history, products, 
and people who run the organization. 
Know Your Company material is par- 
ticularly valuable for new employees. 

Sargent and Co. goes a step further. 
{n the back of its handbook is a post- 
card. After the employee finishes the 
book, if he still has questions about the 
company, he writes them on the card. 
His foreman then sits down with him 
and fills in the informational gaps. 

Finally, the bulletin board is a handy 
means for Know Your Company com- 
munications—particularly for smaller 
outfits. One industrial firm tacks a “fact 
a week” on its board. At the end of 
each week, two employees are selected, 
by lot, to repeat the posted items. If 
they give the correct answers, they get 
a five dollar bill. 








**Man in the Box’”’ 


Cleveland taxi drivers are test- 
ing an unusual new contraption 
these days: the Tachograph, fa- 
miliarly dubbed thé “man in the 
box.” Mounted on the dashboard, 
this versatile gadget performs a 
variety of operations, including 
recording the speed of the cab, 
its motor-idling time, and the 
mileage total for each trip as well 
as for an entire 24-hour period. 
Powered by a spring motor, the 
device tabulates all data by means 
of a metal stylus, features a green 
light to indicate safe driving 
speed, a flashing red one to warn 
when the legal speed limit is ex- 
exceeded. The gadget is also 
adaptable to trucking operations. 
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A Magazine Is Born 


‘“NATION’S HERITAGE” Unveiled 


Hundreds view first issue of $150-a-year 
magazine designed to “give a picture of 
the heritage that belongs to all’’ 


AT A LUNCHEON earlier this week 
for more than 259 publishers, edi- 
tors, and newsmen in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, and a 
showing Wednesday in the Wedg- 
wood Room of the Waldorf attended 
by hundreds of interested viewers, 


Guy Gilette 
PuBLISHER ForsBes, Eprror HEIMANN 
Their baby ... 


the B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing 
Co. officially unveiled the first issue 
of its much-discussed new “maga- 
zine,” NATION’s HERITAGE. 

Costing $150 a year for the six 
copies, or $30 a single issue, at lead- 
ing book stores throughout the coun- 
try, Nation’s HERITAGE’s purpose as 
described by its publisher, Malcolm 
Forbes, is “to con- 
vey in a dramatic, 
graphic way a great- 
er knowledge of all 
the things that have 
made and make our 
nation, to give a 
picture of the herit- 
age that belongs to 
all Americans in a 
manner that will 
have appeal to most 
Americans —through 
the medium of pic- 
tures, art, and color.” 

But the problem, 
as reported in Path- 
finder, was: 

How to get lots of 
people to read a mag- 
azine only a few could 
afford to buy! 


The magazine Forbes had in mind 
was to convey the same flavor as a 
visit to the Freedom Train. It was to 
be a continuing print-and-picture ka- 
leidoscope of the American heritage in 
action. 

It would have to be costly to do its 
subject justice, but it ought to be ad 
free. Its appeal could be universal, he 
knew, for he had seen crowds wait in 
line to visit the Freedom Train... . 

FLASH! The concept clicked: People 
didn’t buy the Freedom Train. By the 
same token, couldn’t they visit a mag- 
azine? The result, to appear in January, 
is the bi-monthly Nation’s HERITAGE. 
It will be 12 by 15 inches big, 220 
pages thick, picture-rich, stiffly bound. 
Each copy weighs nearly seven pounds, 
or nearly twice as much as the Man- 
hattan telephone directory. 


The majority of its hundreds of 
Charter Subscribers are public li- 
braries, universities, and corpora- 
tions, which are planning to place 
the copies in their recreation rooms, 
plant infirmaries, waiting rooms, etc. 

“We hope that in time subscrip- 
tions will be made available by pub- 
lic-spirited local citizens and compa- 
nies to their hospitals, YMCAs, 
YWCAs, high schools and other 
places where they can be seen by a 
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Packing Problem 
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Americans are the world’s largest exporters—and the world’s worst packers, 


a deficiency which is costing industry millions of dollars every year 





by FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


A FEW MONTHS AGO a South Amer- 
ican merchant ordered $5,000 worth of 
cameras from the United States for his 
Christmas trade. He advertised them 
widely, and many were sold before 
their arrival. When they did come, one 
of the three cases was empty and a sec- 
ond was partially pilfered; only the 
third was untouched. The reason: im- 
proper packing. Result: pilferers along 
the route walked off with $3,500 worth 
of a $5,000 shipment. 

Although this direct loss was covered 
by insurance, the merchant had to pay 
$1,300 in duties on the lost products 
and much of the money he had spent 
on advertising was wasted. More seri- 
ous, he incurred the ill will of disap- 
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pointed customers, some of whom be- 
lieved that he had diverted the cameras 
into the black market. And, of course, 
the U.S. shipper lost a customer, and 
another black mark was chalked up 
against American exporters. 

This may seem a small incident, but 
it is only one of hundreds of thousands 
of similar cases reported annually. The 
Seas Insurance Co., Live l, Eng- 
land, has estimated that ged re- 
sulting from pilferage, damage because 
of poor packing, lost ships, etc., in over- 
seas. shipments from all ports of the 
world, are running between $600,000,- 
000 and $1,000,000,000 a year. Pilfer- 
age accounts for the greatest portion of 
the loss, and inadequate packaging is 
the largest single contributing factor. 

The situation became so bad in the 
port of New York after the war that a 





Destination unknown: Faulty packing is responsible for this mass 
of unidentifiable U.S. goods—one day's culling from a single port 
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group of steamship companies, under- 
writers, importers, exporters, and law 
enforcement authorities banded to- 
gether to form the Security Bureau, 
Inc., to combat pilferage. Edward E. 
Conroy, famed FBI executive in charge 
of the New York area during the war, 
was hired to run the Bureau. He is as- 
sisted by other former G-Men. 

No reliable statistics are available on 
the exact extent of pilferage in the Port 
of New York, but last year, according 
to the Journal of Commerce, cases were 
running 800% to 1,000% over pre-war. 
Other sources set the figure as high as 
106,000 cases annually. This is an im- 
portant contributing factor in the in- 
vestigation now being made of New 
York's waterfront. 

Reports from insurance and shippin 
agents the world over are chock-full of 
similar complaints. Some textile export- 
ers have found their pilferage losses 
regularly averaging 10% to 20%, regard 
this as a normal condition. A British 
underwriter recently reported that of a 
shipment of 23,000 yards of rayon to 
New Zealand, only 8,000 yards arrived. 

In many places pilferage has become 
an! organized business, often involving 
guards and pier superv‘sion. Thieves in 
some ports are so pany 3 that they've 
learned to extract goods from the cen- 
ters of packages and seal them up 
again, leaving no immediate trace of 
their work. The seriousness of this 
threat to. the American export busi- 
ness cannot be over-emphasized, 7 
cially as it’s generally conceded that 
Americans are the world’s worst export 
packers. Though our exports are the 
world’s largest, our poor packing 
amounts to a national deficiency. 

Actual losses are enormous. If the 
Seas Insurance Co.’s $600,000,000 fig- 
ure for all overseas shipping losses is 
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AT 3:20 P.M.. 


Two hours after getting the news, 
The Equitable flew a representative 
to the scene with Group Insurance 


funds for the victims’ families. 
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In the stores, lights went out. At filling 
stations, gasoline pumps stopped dead. In 
movie theatres, audiences stared at dark- 
ened screens. And at Topeka’s busy 
downtown intersections, traffic lights 
failed and cars were snarled for blocks. 


It was 20 minutes past three Thursday after- 
noon, December 9, 1948. 


Five miles away, in nearby Tecumseh, disaster 
had struck the power company’s giant plant. Two 
terrible flame-filled blasts shook the surrounding 
countryside. There was a series of smaller explo- 
sions, then smoke billowing quietly out of the huge 
generating station where nine workers were dead. 


On the first plane out of Chicago, two hours 
after the tragic news was received by The Equitable 
Society, was one of its claims representatives. His 
mission: to help in the power company’s efforts 
to care for the families of victims of the disaster. 
Payments provided under the company’s Group 
Insurance policy were immediately made in full 
to the stricken families. 


ae i 
Unforeseen, unavoidable catastrophes put spectacular 
emphasis on the value of Group Insurance. But day 
after day, uncounted and un-headlined family 
tragedies tell the same compelling story. 
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Group Insurance protection has proved the 
soundest method by which an employer can meet 
the heavy obligation laid upon him when disaster 
strikes one or many of his employees. 


Since The Equitable Society wrote the first 
Group Insurance policy ever issued in this country 
in 1911, Group Insurance has added immeasurably 
to the family security of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of workers. 


Today, more than 20,000,000 employees through- 
out the United States have Group Insurance protec- 
tion. In 1948, The Equitable Society alone paid 
out over $99,000,000 in Group Insurance benefits 


’ covering premature death, serious illness, dis- 


abling accident and old age retirement. 


The creation and growth of Group Insurance is 
an inspiring example of what can be accomplished 
through the joint efforts of employers and em- 
ployees within the framework of the American 
enterprise system. 


All employers who, in cooperation with their 
employees, have helped to build Group Insurance 
into the tremendous social force it is today can 
take deep satisfaction in their contribution not only 
to the security they have provided for their own com- 
pany’s personnel, but to the welfare of the nation 
as a whole. 
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accepted (and it must be emphasized 
that it is almost impossible to reach an 
exact figure), then it’s reasonable to 
assume that losses involving American 
imports and exports totaled half this 
sum, since they account for at least 
50% of total world exports. 

These are the direct losses. Indirect 
losses, over the long run, may turn out 
to be far greater. U.S. industry today 
is geared to such a productive capacity 
that a huge export volume must be 
maintained to keep our machines run- 
ning and our men at work. To hold a 
$15,000,000,000 export market we 
must maintain the goodwill of our for- 
eign customers. That we will not do it 
our goods consistently arrive damaged 
—or simply don’t arrive at all. 

When an importer can stand on a 
Central American dock and spot every 
consignment from the United States 
simply by the poor condition of its 
packaging, it’s time for our exporters 
to take notice. 

There are, of course, a number of 
special contributory factors. Much the 
same thing happened after World War 
I, when economic conditions in many 
foreign ports led to extensive pilferage. 
Many easily portable goods today are 
in very short supply, and are easily 
sold. A longshoreman in the Middle 
East, for example, may realize more 
from a couple of pilfered cartons of 
American cigarettes than from a 
month’s work on the docks. 

Second, many U.S. companies are 
new to the export business, and simply 
have not had the experience or know- 
how of export shipping. 

Finally, export volumes are far great- 
er than before the war, resulting in 
greater exposure to pilferage and dam- 
age. This is coupled with the crowded 
conditions on waterfronts which, in 
many instances, were badly damaged 
or destroyed by military action. 

There are several methods of reduc- 
ing damage and pilferage losses. 
Good packaging tops the list. Properly 
packed, goods as fragile as light bulbs 
or as “pilferable” as nylons can be sent 
anywhere safely. Virtually every prod- 
uct must be packed in a different way, 
but in any case certain points should 
be considered: 1. the type of goods 
being packed; 2. the special protec- 
tion they will need; 8. the sort of han- 
dling they'll get along the route; 4. the 
condition of the ports to which they 
are consigned. 

Remember that the export trip be- 
gins just about where the domestic 
shipment ends. Export merchandise is 
delivered by truck or freight car at the 


_ waterfront, where it immediately faces 
_ the stevedore’s hook, the crushing ac- 
tion of cargo slings, the pressure of 
_ other packages that may be piled upon 


it in the ship’s hold, the possible force 
of shifting cargoes in heavy seas, and 
then the entire unloading process in 
foreign ports, which frequently lack 
adequate dock facilities. Often goods 
must be transferred to lighters, then to 
piers, and finally move on long over- 
land trips under inferior conditions— 
sometimes on pack animals. One ship- 
ment to South America was handled 
42 times before reaching its destination. 

Ideal containers for export shipping 
are boxes of well-seasoned wood, at 
least three-quarters of an inch thick. 
The difficulty in the case of the lost 
cameras was that half-inch wood had 
been used. The boxes broke in han- 
dling, making it easy for pilferers. 

Good steel strapping is a “must,” and 
stapling at frequent intervals makes 
things tougher for the thief bold 
enough to break open a case—a not 
infrequent practice. Pilfer-proof clips 
have also been developed. Some mer- 
chandise, such as certain textiles, may 
be baled. Other goods, if the trip is not 
too long or difficult, may be packed in 
cartons of heavy cardboard, such as the 
V-boards developed during the war. 

A strong container is not always the 
answer to all damage, however. Weath- 
er and atmospheric conditions at the 
point of destination must be consid- 
ered. Shipments to hot, humid coun- 
tries, like Burma, India, and parts of 
Latin America, must be protected 
against dampness, which may result in 
mildew and other spoilage. In some 
cases, packages should be lined with 
waterproof paper, or even. metal, to 
give adequate protection. 

Sweating of cargoes passing from 
cold to hot or hot to cold climates is 
another hazard. Plenty of difficulty was 
encountered in recent winters with 
shipments of canned goods loaded in 
the United States and then carried 
through warm regions. The cold cans 
sweat badly, and often the cardboard 
containers collapsed, strewing the loose 
cans over the ships’ holds. Wooden con- 
tainers were the answer. 

The important thing to remember is 
that poor packaging invites huge losses. 
For example, it has been estimated that 
the domestic-type carton now in large 
use for overseas shipments accounts 
for 90% of the losses of merchandise 
packed in them. A broken carton is a 
direct invitation to the pilferer. Re- 
cently, a large food manufacturer, ship- 
ping canned goods to South America, 
packed them in light domestic cartons. 
Out of two $10,000 shipments he lost 
$1,000 in one and $3,500 in the other. 
Heeding his insurance underwriter’s ad- 
vice to use heavier cartons, he packed 
his cans in V-3 board containers and im- 
mediately cut his losses to three-hun- 
dredths of one percent. 
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How to mark a package properly is 
another place where exporters slip up, 
strange as it may seem. rience 
has proved that blunders here are com- 
mon, inviting severe losses. Here are 
some of the “musts”: 

1. All addresses should be made as 
legible as possible. And avoid extrane- 
ous matter. Foreign stevedores are not 
the most literate people in the world. 

2. The brush, so popular in address- 
ing domestic shipments, is out. Stencils, 
giving large, clear letters, at least three 
to five inches in height, are the answer. 

3. The ink should be proof against 
chafing and dampness. Poor or oblite- 
rated markings result in non-delivery. 

4. Many countries have special regu- 
lations. Check on them. Chile, for ex- 
ample, regards brush markings as il- 
legal. Brazil and Salvador impose heavy 
penalties on packages in the same con- 
signment having duplicate numbers. 
Others have stringent regulations re- 
garding markings that show “country 
of origin” or description of the com- 
modity itself. 

Contrary to domestic practice, export 
containers must be regarded as strictly 
functional. The exporter who uses them 
as advertising media is asking for pil- 
ferage: the pilferer generally knows 
what he wants, is grateful for such co- 
operation. Certain markings—such as 
“Fragile” or “Handle With Care”—may 
be necessary, but don’t, if you can pos- 
-~ help it, reveal the contents of the 
package. 

A.check of reports from all parts of 
the world reveals that the following list 
contains many of the most “pilferable” 
goods: textiles of all sorts, men’s and 
women’s clothing, hosiery, shoes, toilet 
articles, cigarettes, food (especially 
canned goods), radios, automobile and 
refrigerator parts, tires, hardware, glass- 
ware, rubber, and other manufactured 
merchandise for which there is a read 
market. Heavy, crated products, ne & 
as machinery, are less likely to be 
stolen, though they, too, must be pro- 
tected. Actual piracy still exists in the 
Far East. ‘a 

The second big problem, after proper 
packaging, is to clean up the world’s 
waterfronts. Conditions are indescrib- 
ably bad. When it comes to lawless- 
ness, our own ports have been de- 
scribed as the “Wild West” of the 
present day. Stevedores, guards, and 
roundsmen cannot be fingerprinted 
against their will, though some are ex- 
convicts. A recent check of a New 
York pier revealed that only three men 
had pilfered goods in their pockets. 
This was considered a good record. 
Larceny on the part of some towboat 
crews has practically been accepted as 
a routine social evil. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Dip in Trade Foreshadows 
Possible Readjustment 


Business INDICATORS slumped a bit in 
December, but no one knew how fast 
or how far the slide would be. Com- 
pared with any year except 1947, 
Christmas trade was wonderful, but the 
trend for half the country was slightly 
downward, while the other half just 
held its own. 

Coal, textile, and shoe centers are 
conspicuous among the cities showing 
the greatest decline in business activity 
compared with a year ago. Mining 
towns Pueblo, Scranton, and Mont- 
gomery have been affected by the un- 
seasonably warm weather this winter. 
Poor textile and shoe sales have put 
Portland, Me., Burlington, Vt., and 
Providence, R. I., on the declining list. 
Other cities with generally poor busi- 
ness compared with last year are Los 
Angeles, Akron, Savannah, and Des 
Moines. 

Areas where current business is 
above January, 1948, levels are the 
agricultural processing centers such as 
Columbus (flour), Milwaukee (grain), 
and Wichita (livestock). Oil town 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
—— CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 








This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 








Tulsa is a perennial in this group. Butte, 
Mont., profits from good copper prices, 
though recent strikes have hampered 
production. 

Among the country’s 87 economic 
areas the only one which shows con- 
sistent improvement for one month or 
more is Nevada, where Reno has been 
slowly recovering from last summer's 
prostration. There are 41 declining 
areas, with 13 repeaters from Decem- 
ber 15. 

Only three out of the eight larger 
zones show a general level of business 
above that of a year ago. The Midwest, 
South Central, and Mountain States 
show gains of from one to three per- 
cent, the South shows no movement, 
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PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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while the New England, Middle Atlan- 
tic, North Central and Pacific States 
register declines of from one to three 
percent. 

The above might suggest the start of 
the business readjustment that has been 
expected for some time now. However, 
there are no signs of panic (sharp cuts 
in employment or drastic price reduc- 
tions), and the general situation is 
healthy. A business recession of se 
verity would not be indicated as long 
as the list of cities with declining busi- 
ness keeps shifting, and the general 
level does not drop very sharply. 








Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain over Last Year) 
11/15/48 12/15/48 1/15/49 


New England... 2% -2% -—2% 
Middle Atlantic. 7 2 2 
Midwest ...... 6 4 3 
a 6 5 0 
South Central.. 6 4 1 
North Central.. 0 0 --l 
Mountain ..... 3 6 1 
a 0 2 —3 








Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain over Last Year) 


Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 9% 
Columbus, Ohio ........... 9 
TOGO Sacdaansesdua 8 
Ceres BA iin wcaven 7 
FRG SIN is) ciececavete ore ieee 6 
Bette. ManBF ©. asec cannes 6 
Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 5 
Cotas, 5. Goes « iciesnxeas 5 
Wichita, Kans. ............ 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ........... 5 


* Also listed December 15. 
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“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES: 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 zew money-making lines § 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 


Joiitnal of fotamnete 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C.for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


























etd U-LAX JUNIOR 


‘9 Finest 


NO OTHER LIKE IT! 


You'll be amazed by the soothing, 
relaxing effect on the body, arms, 
gums, scalp, legs, and feet of an 
OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior mas- 
sage. Only an OSTER can deliver 
controllable, rotating- patting 
movements of Swedish-type mas- 
sage, mildly soothing or deepl 
penetrating. Only an OSTER ond 
patented Suspended Moter Action 
that produces this result. That’s 
why thousands prefer an OSTER 
++. use an OSTER daily. 


Get thé facts... write for 
FREE Massage Manval. 


John Oster Mig. Co., Dept. 
Racine, Wiscensin 


Please send free Message Manval 
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... In Lighting, Construction, 
Cleaning, Metal Coatings 


EASY WEIGHT 


Unlimited possibilities in materials 
handling are offered by the Hydroscale 
shown here. Eliminating springs and 
levers, it utilizes the static pressure 
principle to make accurate weighing a 
routine matter, for it automatically 
scales as the load is lifted. Permanent- 


ly sealed, and without moving parts, 
it’s also unaffected by temperature 
changes. 

(Hydroway Scales, Inc., 
ell, Detroit 2, Mich.) 
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BUILDING BRACE 


Wide-spreading construction inno- 
vation is a steel brace for wood joists. 
Wedging quickly and firmly into place, 
it uses only half the nails formerly 
needed. Strain and weight are evenly 
distributed, buckling and bulging elim- 
inated. Special flanged-grip ends pro- 
vide maximum structural strength. 

(Beloit Steel Industries, Inc., 307 
City Hall Bldg., Rockford, Ill.) 


SPLIT-SECOND COMPUTER 


Problems of motion in aircraft are 
now solved just as fast as it takes for 
the motion to happen. An electronic 
“slide rule” gives the answers in a 
steady stream on a special tape. The 
operator of this radio brain writes his 
equations with electrical circuits on a 
board similar to a telephone switch- 
board, solving problems in one-tenth 
the usual time. 

(Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.) 


UNIQUE CLEANER 


Ridding the housewife of the bother- 
some chore of emptying the vacuum 
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cleaner bag is the boon offered by a 
former salesman. As dirt is sucked up 
from floors and rugs it’s combined with 
a stream of water from the disposal 
unit and washed down the sink drain. 
His radically different machine is made 
possible by a flexible, accordion-styled 
hose that enables the housewife to 
move freely about the house. 

(Hydroway, Inc., 201 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


VAPOR WRAPPER 


Liquid or grease coating of iron and 
steel products for shipment is no longer 
necessary if you use a Nox-Rust vapor 
wrapper. This is a special kraft paper 
treated with a synthetic chemical that 
inactivates corrosive elements in the 
air. The slow vaporization of this chem- 


ical surrounds the part with a vapor . 


sheath, which in most cases requires no 
supplementary coating. 

(Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., 2429 S. 
Halstead St., Chicago 8, Ill.) 


“SPRUCER-UPPER” 


Undesirable shine can now be re- 
moved from wearing apparel, new life 
and appearance restored to fabrics 
without affecting material strength. It’s 
done by a liquid preparation called 
Killshine. All you do is apply it with 
a criss-cross motion into the shiny area, 
go over it with an ordinary bristle hand 
brush while it’s still damp. 

(Vitatex Products Corp., RKO Bldg., 
New York, N. Y.) 


READER'S “D” LIGHT 


This miniature “D” Light bed-read- 
ing lamp clips right on to your news- 
paper, book, or magazine. Concentrat- 
ing its 10 watts entirely on the reading 
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booklet about 


ST.PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg, Florida’s fastest growing 
city, offers interesting opportunities and 
advantages to many types of light in- 


THE 


dustry. Resident population 100,000. 
Winter visitors 250,000. Market within 
75 mile radium, 750,000. Mild year-round 
climate. Unexcelled living conditions. 
Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


George B. Dunn, Industrial Director 
Chamber of Commerce 


ST.PETERSBURG/Oadh 


SUNSHINE city 











MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 
aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe J.G.Q. 


de ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 











YBROPONICS 


Grow out-of-season vegetables, rare flowers or house plants by 
hydreponies—WITHOUT SOIL—. Start a fascinating hobby or a 
profitable business in your own home. No experience needed for top 
results. Only small space gets big returns. Easy, clean, pleasant way 
to grow any plant indoors or out every day in the year. Fast growth, 
increased yields, unlimited profit opportunities. Send teday for FREE 
46 page picture book showing how others from every state are suc- 
ceeding in this wide open field. Send pestcard for complete facts. 


CHAPMAN-GILBERT, 826 W. IVY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 














The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 
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page, it leaves the rest of the bed dark- 
ened. Comes complete with bulb and 
shut-off switch. 

(Vuette Div., Moviette, Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


LIQUID STEEL 


It's now possible to apply a pure 
stainless steel coating to any surface by 
brush or spray. A newly developed 
process breaks the metal down into 
microscopic flakes fine enough to “flow” 
like a liquid. These are then incor- 
porated into a liquid plastic and solvent 
that brings the material to brushing 
consistency. 

(The Lockrey Co., 2102 122nd St., 
College Point, N. Y.) 


BATTERY VITALIZER 


A portable plug-in gadget that en- 
ables quick, trouble-free car starting 
even in the coldest weather is this GE 





Vitalizer. Designed for overnight use 
in winter months, it maintains chemical 
activity within the battery. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y.) 


LIGHT NOTE 


Glare-free lighting and virtual elim- 
ination of shadows are reported effect- 
ed by Cell-Ceil, a prefabricated, lou- 
vered, all-steel product. It’s made up 
in honeycombed panels that fit togethe: 
into a single continuous ceiling. When 
installed, it delivers a diffused, even 
illumination from either fluorescent 
incandescent lighting. 

(Federal Enterprises, Inc., 8700 S 
State St., Chicago 19, Ill.) 


TYPIST’S HELPER 


Perfectly typed letters are now made 
possible through the use of a special 
ribbon called Del-e-Tape. Secret lies in 
the use of a liquid eradicator that com- 
pletely erases any errors. A word or a 
sentence can be made to disappear, 
leaving the paper crystal clear, without 
smudge or trace of error. 

(Aetna Products Co., 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
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RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


Applied directly te 
any rusting surface. 
Seals with tough, 
lasting coat that pro- 
tects against damp, 
fumes, heat, weather, 
ete. Quick-covering. 
No sandblasting or 
chemical cleaning of 
surface. Just wire- 
brush to romove scale 
—then apply! Saves 
days of labor—adds 
years of life. 








HANSEN 
one-hand 


TACKER 


for 
rapid-fite 
fastening 


Drives tack- 
pointed staples 
as fast as you 
ean grip. Com- 
pact and easily 
carried. Gives 
powerful triphammer action—yet operates with only 
one hand. Holds 84 to 140 staples per loading. 
36 models. 80 staple sizes. Speeds up almost any 
fastening job. 


Made by A. L. Hansen Mfg. Co. 








APECO 
Speediliner 


DUPLICATOR 













60 copies 
a minute 


Speed your copying jobs with this low-cost, easy.to- 
operate duplicator. Clear, bright copies less than 
%¢ each. Print up to 4 colors in one fast, smooth 
operation. Type or draw—up to 8%’’x14’’—on master 
sheet. Fully equipped, only $74.50, plus tax. 





Made by American Photocopy Equipment Co. 





QUICK 
ACTION 
CATALOG 
HOLDER 





Makes loose-leaf data quickly accessible! 
All your loose-leaf data sheets are under your thumb 
and olassified. Every sheet fully legible. Holds up 
to 8 1l-inch sections. Single pages or whole sections 
instantly removed or interchanged. Size 10%’’x 
12%"'x5%’’. Pays for itself in time and effort saved. 


Made by Geneva Mfg. Co. 


CO-OPVERTISING, ° 
121 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO |, ILL. 


Please have manufacturers listed send com- 


pie details about the products as checked 
elow: 


() Rust-Oleum Rust Preventive 
C) Hansen One-Hand Tacker 

( Apeco Speedliner Duplicator 
() Quick-Action Catalog Holder 
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COOPVERTISING 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

















































































Your Progress Depends On 


“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 








128 Pages « Size: 6” x 9” « Cloth Binding 
OU’LL FIND that almost every one of 


the 61 commonsense essays in this hand- 
eomely bound volume has a personal appli- 
cation to business problems you face daily. 
They shed light on these two currently crit- 
ical American problems: 


1. Getting individualists to work together. 


2. Keeping organization a tool for men to 
use in getting things done; preventing 
it from being a flypaper across path to 
action. 


The following chapters typify the helpful 
nature of the material: “How to Praise,” 
“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How To 
Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of Suc- 
cess,” “The Truth About Security,” “The 
Reality of Intangibles,” “How To Profit 
From Meetings,” “How To Make Confer- 
ences Click,” etc. 


Recommended by The Executive Book Club: 
“A compendium of highly instructive essays 
on human relations—each of which has a 
personal and definite application to business 
problems. Mental stimuli and food for 
thought to the thinking businessman.” 


The price has purposely been kept low, only 
$2, because you'll want to place this fruit- 
ful book in the hands of all of your super- 


visory personnel. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
Start Using It At Once! 


8. C. FORBES & SONS ow <i co., =e. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York | 1-15 
Please mail me prepaid a ‘sae Mi Norman Shidle’s 
new book ‘‘Getting Along With Others In Business.’ 
Check choice: 
© Enclosed is $2 Oo will pay $2 when billed 
(In N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 
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“T Learned the Hard Way” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


court, I listed liabilities of $172,032, 
against assets of only $23,600. 

But when I first picked myself up off 
the floor and started to try to figure out 
what had hit me, I told myself that the 
lesson I had learned was to stay as far 
away from finance companies as pos- 
sible—especially those that charge 30%. 

That’s too stiff a price for money— 
even when you think you're betting on 
a sure thing. But it isn’t quite that 
simple. I thought I had it figured out so 
that I could make a profit even on that 
kind of money. But I didn’t allow for 
unforeseen contingencies, such as a 
record snowfall and unionization of my 
employees—to say nothing of the sudden 
shutting off of the supply of “gas” from 
which my balloon was inflated. 

Maybe it was just that too much 
success had made me overconfident. 
As I have said, I sold over $400,000 
in merchandise in 1947. And I didn’t 
make a penny of profit on that much 
business. I didn’t because I paid over 
$20,000 to the finance companies in 
that one year, and it cost me another 
$5,000 to keep my records in the way 
they required. 

Reduced to skeleton form, as this 
account necessarily is, my cardinal sin 
was almost too obvious for comment. 
It was one of over-expansion. 


Congratulations 


Austin S. Igleheart, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and Harold H. Helm, 
president of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, elected directors of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 

George W. Johnson, elected chair- 
man of the board of Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., succeeding his father, the late 
George F. Johnson, and Charles F. 
Johnson, Jr., elected president. 

Leo N. Shaw and James S. Rocke- 
feller, elected senior vice-presidents 
of National City Bank of New York. 

Clarence C. Walker and Harold F. 
Smiddy, elected vice-presidents, and 
Ralph 'M. Darrin, elected a commercial 
vice-president, of General Electric Co. 

Francis C. Hunter, Jack Wiggin, Jr., 
and Edwin O. Cartwright, admitted as 
new partners in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 

J. Emerson Thors and Robert E. 
Walker, admitted to partnership in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Wylie Brown, elected chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer, 
and Whipple Jacobs, elected president, 
of Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp. 

Harry Mitehell, elected president of 
the Western Pacific: Railroad. 
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the science of when to buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when 
not to buy and when to sell short. 


Here are just a few of the 428 
subjects covered in this encyclo- 
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. How to detect Major Tops and Bottoms. ~ 
How to Select Growth Stocks. 
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Textiles 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


this was raised by borrowing. Expendi- 
tures are expected to be somewhat less 
in 49. Meanwhile, construction costs 
are playing an important role in cur- 
tailing new plant construction. 

A number of mills, however, are go- 
ing ahead with plans. Greenwood Mills 
is getting ready to construct two large 
new rayon weaving mills in South Caro- 
lina; Deering, Milliken is building a 
series of ultra-modern wool mills, a 
rayon plant, and a finishing plant in the 
same state; Du Pont is bringing a new 
$20,000,000 nylon plant into produc- 
tion at Chattanooga; Beaunit Mills is 
constructing a $20,000,000 rayon yarn 
plant in Alabama; Evangeline Textile 
Mills is planning a 25,000-spindle mill 
in Louisiana, to cite just a few cases. 

In short, rehabilitation and new plant 
expenditures are unprecedented. In 
1947 new equipment purchases alone 
exceeded those of 1929 by 240%. 

The net result is that the industry as 
a whole is expanding moderately, and 
at the same time, with the better-man- 
aged firms, is getting its plant into con- 
dition to meet the more competitive 
days which inevitably lie ahead. 

There are serious problems, however, 
and the industry's need for capital, now 
coming largely out of earnings, cannot 
be measured entirely by its require- 
ments for rehabilitation, modernization, 
and expansion. 

Working capital to finance the pur- 
chase of raw materials and supplies, to 
meet payrolls, and to carry accounts 
receivable are at an all-time high. Most 
of these needs, too, are being met out 
of earnings. 

The two biggest cost factors in the 
production of textiles are raw materials 
and labor. Both have increased vastly, 
with a few notable exceptions. 

Since 1939, average weekly earnings 
jumped from $16.84 to $45.77. This 
advance tops all other manufacturing 
industries. 

But while the textile worker's earn- 
ings have climbed, his productivity has 
not kept pace. Instead, in terms of pro- 
duction per man-hour, it has actually 
decreased. 

This touches the very quick of the 
textile industry’s biggest problem to- 
day: cutting unit production costs. 
With the sellers’ market giving way in 
many areas, buyers showing increasing 
resistance to high prices, and the two 
major cost components, labor and 
fiber, high, the manufacturer's one big 
hope is to cut unit costs through more 
efficient use of man and machine. 

While part of the burden certainly 


lies with labor and its unions, manage- 
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The industry is weaving a bright future with wrinkle-resistant 


suits (above), shrink-proof rayon, non-woven cotton cloth, etc. 


ment is today finding ways of increas- 
ing productivity by improving the con- 
ditions under which employees work. 
In the general field of labor relations, 
the industry has made spectacular ad- 
vances. The modern mill and mill vil- 
lage today are a far cry from 20 years 
ago. It’s doubtful, for example, that 
anyone would build a new plant with- 
out installing a complete air condition- 
ing system, a factor that not only makes 
for more efficient processing, but also 
adds greatly to the comfort of opera- 
tives, especially in the South. 

Also, the modern mill is neat and 
clean, and employees are frequently 
provided with low-cost cafeterias, com- 
munity centers, golf courses, smoking 
rooms, and other facilities. One mill 
even supplies free laundry service to all 
employees. 

Benefits in the form of health and 
disability insurance and_ retirement 
plans, often financed entirely by the 
mills, are common today. Many mills 
provide free medical care, day nur- 
series, etc. 

As convincing proof as any that la- 
bor relations are good is the fact that 
in recent years there have been few 
serious strikes in textiles and nothing 
approaching an industry-wide stop- 
page. The CIO’s much-publicized “Op- 
eration Dixie” failed largely because 
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many of the big southern plants were 
already giving their employees as much 
as or more than the unions could prom- 
ise. As a result, the southern branch of 
the industry is only about 25% union- 
ized, whereas unionization in New Eng- 
land is practically 100%. 

Another basic problem is raw mate- 
rials, not so much because there are 
serious fiber shortages, as because, in 
the case of cotton and wool, politics 
enters the picture. The situation is es- 
pecially acute in cotton. With the ex- 
ception of some fine and long staple 
qualities, there is no shortage. But the 
price is too high and the Government 
won't let it go down. 

About 50% of the cost of producing 
cotton textiles is the cost of fiber. As 
already indicated, the one thing that 
can really hurt the industry today, aside 
from a general recession, is high prices. 
Signs of strong resistance already are 
appearing, and some lines have already 
receded. Since the peak of 1947, for 
example, the prices of print cloth are 
25% lower, of fine goods 20% lower. 

The large cotton crop forecast caused 
a general recession in cotton prices to 
the vicinity of 32¢ a pound, but at this 
point the government loan program 
stepped in to peg the price floor at 
30.71¢ a pound for Middling 15-16 
inch cotton, FOB Memphis. 















Another textile “first,” these Du Pont nylon wheel bearings need 
no lubrication for light loads at high speeds or moderate loads 
at low speeds. Where lubricants are necessary either oil or water 
may be used. Motor oils do not affect and are not affected by nylon 


The situation in wool is not dissimi- 
lar. U.S. production, which has been 
declining steadily for several years, is 
supported by government policy. Amer- 
ican mills must lean more and more on 
imports, largely from the British Em- 
pire. And here again prices are manipu- 
lated. Equally serious, there is a short- 
age of fine wools from which American 
type worsteds are made. The United 
States is the leading producer of these. 
With its production declining, the sup- 
ply becomes shorter, and prices on im- 
ports climb accordingly. 

At this point, rayon enters the pic- 
ture. While the manufacture of rayon 
yarn and fiber is being considered in 
this article because of its possible inter- 
est to investors, actually it is not con- 
sidered part of the textile industry any 
more than the growing of cotton or 
wool. Rayon spinners are generally 
classified with chemical manufacturers. 
With the exception of Celanese Corp. 
of America and Industrial Rayon Corp., 
none of them produces fabric. They 
are a very important source of raw ma- 
terials, and as such sell practically all 
their product to spinners and weavers. 
Unhappily, at the moment, rayon does 
not solve the raw material problems: 
there’s not enough of it. Producers are 
still operating in a strong sellers’ mar- 





ket, with most yarn and fiber sales on 
an allocation basis. There is, however, 
some trend toward a buyers’ market. 

As a man-made fiber, on the other 
hand, rayon does not present many of 
the problems of wool and cotton. For 
one thing, its quality and quantity do 
not depend upon the vagaries of na- 
ture. A given quality is always the 
same, and the industry’s output is pre- 
dictable within narrow margins, as is 
its price. 

The rise of the rayon industry is 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

Scarcely more than 30 years old, it 
has jumped its poundage production 
from 100,000,000 pounds in 1928 to 
close to a billion pounds in 1948. There 
has been a steady price decline from 
more than six dollars a poundsto well 
under a dollar a pound for filament and 
a little more than 30¢ a pound for 
staple fiber. While these prices hit a 
low of 65¢ and 25¢ a pound, respec- 
tively, during the war, they have again 
advanced somewhat. The increases are 
insignificant, however, when compared 
with cotton and wool. No one knows 
whether there will be further price ad- 
vances in 1949. 

Aside from relative price stability, 
the important thing to textile mills is 
whether production will be increased. 
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The answer is that there will be 
small gains within the next few years, 
but nothing dramatic. 

For one thing, it costs too much to 
build rayon producing plant, the cost 
having jumped from about $100 a 
spindle pre-war to about $200 today. 

Compared with the textile mye act 
the production of rayon is very closely 
held, there being only 17 yarn and fiber 
producers in the country. Largest is 
American Viscose Corp. Celanese, In- 
dustrial Rayon, and Du Pont are the 
next three largest. The four manufao- 
ture the great bulk of poundage. 

The battle of the fibers, brought on 
by the advent of rayon and other syn- 
thetics, has been much publicized. But 
from the viewpoint of the average tex- 
tile mill it has been vastly over-drama- 
tized. The wool and cotton grower is 
rightly worried, and silk is close to ex- 
tinction. But in the long run it makes 
little difference to the far-sighted “tex- 
tile manufacturer. 

While rayon has taken second place 
among the fibers, it has by no means 
all gone into mills spinning and weav- 
ing nothing but rayon. True, such com- 
panies as Burlington, Colonial, Beau- 
nit, and others, have plants that spe- 
cialize in rayon. But it's also true that 
great numbers of cotton mills, and to a 
much lesser extent wool mills, use lots 
of rayon. One great Southern cotton 
mill after another has removed the 
word “cotton” from its name to bring 
itself into line with this new situation. 

It’s fortunate both for spinners and 
weavers and rayon producers that 
rayon can be processed on cotton and 
wool machinery, with relatively minor 
adjustments. With the development of 
several new types of machinery, wool, 
too, is being spun on cotton systems. 
This is a trend that may well eventual- 
ly break down the distinction between 
cotton, wool, and rayon mills. 

This is a happy situation for every- 
body concerned—except the farmer— 
and places the manufacturers of rayon 
in a strong position. When building 
costs recede, there’s little doubt that 
the big producers will expand further, 
and find a ready market. 

An important development to watch 
will be the expansion of the use of 
rayon staple fiber. With the new fin- 
ishes now available, it can be made in- 
to fine suiting fabrics, which sell for 
about half the price of wool goods and 
give excellent service. A big growth is 
expected in this field. 

The textile industry's biggest fear to- 
day is paper. This is especially true of 
cotton textiles. Any serious inroads by 
paper in their huge bag market would 
be a serious blow. Jute, from which 
burlap is made, may also become a 
threat in the bag market when it be- 
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comes more available, as in all prob- 
ability it wil) sell in a free market, 
whereas raw cotton prices are sup- 
ported. 

Large-scale research is another new 
factor s g the textile picture. 
While nobody knows the exact figures, 
the cotton branch of the industry is 
currently spending several million dol- 
lars annually in research on new prod- 
ucts, processes, and finishes. Aside from 
money spent on mill laboratories, the 
industry is su wg several institu- 
tions, such po e th of Textile 
Technology, the Textile Research In- 
stitute, and the research departments of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
National Cotton Council. The rayon 
industry, too, has spent untold millions 
in development of its products and con- 
tinues a heavy spender. 

Since 1925, Celanése reports that it 
has spent $20,000,000, with $3,000,- 
000 spent in 1948 and a like amount 
contemplated for *49. 

American Viscose and Du Pont also 
maintain elaborate research facilities, as 
do such great mills as Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Johnson & Johnson, Dan River, 
Pacific Mills, Botany, and many others. 

Johnson & Johnson, for example, has 
developed a method for making non- 
woven cotton cloth that is finding im- 
portant uses. Cluett, Peabody, the 
holder of the ‘Sanforized patents, has 
recently developed a.Sanforset process 
for dbbqucing rayons. Dan River 
recently brought out its Fiber Bonded 
Process, whereby cotton, through use 
of resins, may be spun into stronger 
yarns, at the same time eliminating sev- 
eral conventional steps. 

Among wool manufacturers, Botany 
Mills has set up large research facilities. 
It is now marketing a line of cosmetics 
derived from wee a by-product of 
wool scouring, and more recently an- 
nounced a new protein chemical from 
wool waste which may have valuable 
medical properties to stimulate skin 
and hair growth. 

While the amount of money spent on 
textile research is not large compared 
with that spent in some other indus- 
tries, it represents new blood, and on 
an increasing scale is expected to do 
much to secure the industry’s present 
position. 

The textile export situation at the 
moment is the darkest spot in the pic- 
ture. 

Following the war, there was a ter- 
rific surge in cotton textile exports par- 
ticularly, which reached an all-time 
high of 1,470,285,000 square yards in 
1947, or 13.8% of domestic production, 
compared with a pre-war average of 
4.9%. 

This extraordinary picture is credited 
with having done much to halt the 
threatened recession in cotton textiles 
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in 1947; but early in 1948 the world 
dollar shortage came to a head, and 
when the 1948 export figure is totaled 
it is unlikely to ex 800,000,000 
square yards. 

Views vary on the relative impor- 
tance of cotton textile exports, but it is 
generally accepted today that they 
should run around a billion yards an- 
nually, or about 10% of production, to 
maintain a healthy domestic industry. 

In evaluating the individual textile 
mill against all this background, three 
important points must be kept in mind: 
1. The degree of control it maintains 
over the production of its products. 
2. Its flexibility. 3. Whether it brands 
and advertises its products, thereby 
building consumer acceptance. 

These .considerations bring us to 
some important recent trends in the 
industry. Traditionally, the average run 
of mills, especially in cottons, produced 
gray goods, which went to independent 
converters, never to be heard from 
again. The mill remained forever anon- 

ous. The difficulty was that the mills 

ad little or no contact with ultimate 
markets, thus went blithely on produc- 
ing a staple product long after markets 
had begun to shrivel. With the war and 
OPA, this set-up began to change ma- 
terially. 

Caught with OPA prices based on a 
period of low profits, mills found their 
profit margins, even in wartime, disap- 
pee, small, The result was that 

th mills and converters began to in- 
tegrate to capture profits at several lev- 
els in the progression of fabrics from 
mill to consumer. In this process more 
than a quarter of the cotton spindles 
in the country changed hands. And out 
of the upheaval came a group of com- 
panies that control all their operations, 
at least through the converting stage. 

While the industry experienced a 
slump in prices and some curtailment in 

roduction during 1948, with many 
fabric rices falling off sharply to former 
OPA levels or lower, the situation at 
the year’s,end appeared to be stabiliz- 
ing, and industry leaders expressed. con- 
fidence in the soundness of textiles. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, speaking 
recently at the Institute’s annual meet- 
ing, said: “As things now are, we can 
be reasonably sure that the comer has 
been turned in primary cotton goods 
and the future trend is more likely to 
be upward than otherwise. Mill inven- 
tories are currently less than three 
weeks’ production. They are approxi- 
mately 10% of unfilled orders, despite 
the great market dullness which per- 
sisted up until the latter part of Oc- 
tober. We have, therefore, no unwieldy 
surpluses to deal with.” 

“It is admittedly true that prices on 
many fabrics are considerably lower 
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Indiana 
offers 
Industry- 


V MARKETS... 


The U. S. center of population is in 
Indiana. 


V TRANSPORTATION... 


The greatest concentration of rail- 
road facilities and improved high- 
ways to be found in any area of 
similar size in the world. 


V PRODUCTION FACILITIES... 


The world’s largest steel producing 
plant, sheet and tin mill, cement 
and oil refinery, as well as 8,000 
industries making a vast variety of 
parts and materials. 


Vv LABOR ADAPTABILITY... 
Indiana ranks:at the top for literacy. 
Highly skilled, intelligent, co-oper- 
ative workers available. 


V FAIR TAX STRUCTURE... 
Indiana, with an unencumbered sur- 
plus of more than $50,000,000, has 
no indebtedness. No tax penalty on 
enterprise. 


V STATE CO-OPERATION... 


Indiana industries receive excellent 
co-operation from public officials 
and civic groups. 


INDIANA. . Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving facts 
and figures you'll want, sent promptly and 
without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... DEPT. F-42 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1948 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . .... 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


-$ 81,990,678.68 


$ 662,439,640.64 
959,610,637.89 
1,034,440,980.54 


9,000,000.00 
10,546,096.20 
11,490,995.89 


8,607 ,897.67 
1,776,646.38 





Bank P remises . . . 7 e . 
Other Real Estate .... . 
Total Resources . 


123,412,314.82 
. 4,756,591.78 
. 16,929.41 
. $2,784,677,095.08 











LIABILITIES 


Capital . . o . . . . 
Surplus Fund ..... « 
Undivided Profits . .... 


-$ 100,000,000.00 


200,000,000.00 
66,890,333.26 





Total Capital Funds . * 
Deposits . .... 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding . 


. $ 366,890,333.26 


. . .$2,311,138.375.36 


19,098,373.37 





Total Deposits ... . 
Acceptances . . . « 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 

for Investment .... .« 


+ + « « « 2,330,236,748.73 
19,885,110.86 
7,967,044.21 





Dividend Payable January 3, 1949 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
ND 6 Siw Oe 6 we 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . ¢ 


11,918,066.65 
3,000,000.00 


120,297.76 
72,511,648,68 





Total Liabilities . 


87,550,013.09 
- $2,784,677,095.08 











Securities carried at $102,231,549.56 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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than a few months ago,” said Robert T, 
Stevens, board chairman of J. P. Stevens 
& Co. “This is not a calamity. It is a 
good thing. It is putting fabrics and 
garments back into retail price ranges 
where increased sales will be made. It 
is true that the supply of many fabrics 
has come more nearly into balance 
with demand. This, too, is not a calam- 
ity. It is a good thing. It revives com- 
petition not only between mills, but also 
within the garment manufacturing in- 
dustry and among retailers. It supplies 
the public with what the public wants 
when it wants it. Just as lower prices 
pave the way for greater consumption, 
in like manner readily available sup- 
plies of desirable merchandise also pave 
the way for greater consumption. . . . 

“With money in the pockets of our 
citizens, and with price readjustments 
already made in many fabric lines, I 
take a constructive view of the situa- 
tion. It seems clear to me that well- 
equipped textile plants which are ably 
managed and soundly financed are jus- 
tified in looking ahead to a considerable 
period of good business.” 

Not all mills, of course, are sound. 
There are many marginal plants, and 
as competition returns there will be fa- 
talities again. But with the industry's 
present capacity and the huge demand, 
basically reflected in our population 
growth, the strong mills should grow 
stronger as a result. 


Packaging Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


The Port of New York, through its 
Security Bureau, is tackling this prob- 
lem. The Bureau has made pier sur- 
veys to reveal good and bad cargo 
handling practices, and has issued rec- 
ommendations, which, when followed, 
have improved conditions. It cooper- 
ates with Federal and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, and has developed its 
own sources of information. While not 
acting in a police capacity, it has been 
able to lend an important hand in re- 
ducing pilferage. 

Equally important, it has encouraged 
shippers to press their cases. There is 
generally a distinct reluctance among 
steamship companies and pier operat- 
ors to file complaints, without which 
police cannot act. Their fear: suits for 
false arrest. By studying the laws cov- 
ering these situations, the Bureau has 
found such fears to be largely ground- 
less. 

Only by drastic action all along the 
line, from adequate packing of goods 
to proper policing through to their des- 
tinations, can the American exporter 
cut his fantastic damage and pilferage 


losses and hold foreign goodwill. 
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Economic Outlook Is 


Sharply Two-Sided 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC outlook has become sharply 
two-sided. 


’Tis difficult to conclude whether favorable fac- 
tors do or do not outweigh unfavorable factors. 
Let us try to analyze conditions, prospects. 


MIXED DEVELOPMENTS 


Most encouraging for the great majority of in- 
dividuals and families is the distinct, although not 
drastic, decline in the cost of living. 

Beef, butter, almost all food staples have re- 
versed their long upward trend, have lately de- 
clined from a little to as much as 20%. 


Clothing, especially men’s, has become substan- 
tially cheaper. 


Price competition in various household appli- 
ances is appearing, now that surpluses are taking 
the place of scarcities. 


The trend in most basic farm products is down- 
wards, and predictions of still further recessions 
are rife. 


Manifestations multiply that the dazzling boom 
in real estate is becoming less dazzling, that in 
more and more places the supply of homes is be- 
ginning to overtake demand, that both purchasers 
and renters are shying away from peak payments. 


Retail trade reports differ. Throughout most of 
the country sales were reported below a year ago, 
in almost all lines. But spurts occurred here and 
there immediately before Christmas and New 
Year's. ¥ 


Layoffs of workers are being recorded in multi- 
farious fields, from railroading to office appliances. 


Ordinarily, releasing of workers is interpreted as 
discouraging. But in face of the rambunctiousness 
of union leaders, in face of the threatened demands 
for still further wage-boosting, this development 
may have a sobering effect, may tend to curb in- 
flation—it may be significant. that the down-trend 
in the cost of living is expected to bring about a 
decrease rather than an increase in the wages of 
General Motors’ workers, under that corporation’s 
recent precedent-blazing cost-of-living agreement. 
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Anything and everything calculated to restrict 
inflation must be welcomed by those who ponder 
deeply America’s economic position. 

Of course, nobody wants depression. 


WASHINGTON UNCERTAINTY 


This brings up the part Washington will play. 

Will the Democratic Administration and Con- 
gress, feeling beholden to organized labor, pass 
legislation harmful to industry, to employment, to 
investors? 


Will the market value of securities be further 
wounded? 

Throughout the long reign of the New Deal the 
supplies of new employment-providing capital by 
savers has become less and less. More and more | 
necessitous has become the need for investor-owned 
business enterprises to earmark profits for the fi- 
nancing of expansion, thus abridging the percent- 
age of profits allocated to stockholders. 

The indisputable, stern, ominous fact is that the 
“wages” of stockholder-investors have suffered very 
badly in comparison with the wage boosts enjoyed 
by workers. 

After all, continuation, preservation of our free 
enterprise system depends upon the furnishing of 
necessary funds by private savers, investors. 

If the new labor-dominated Congress persists in 
passing lop-sided labor legislation and other laws 
calculated to dry up the flow of capital into enter- 
prise, the future, not only of America, but of the 
world, will be jeopardized. ' 


Encouraging: ICC has granted temporary 
freight rate increases averaging about 6%, pending 
action on the 13% requested by the railroads. 


Washington faces immeasurable responsibilities. 









He happened to be a lawyer... 
had just been given the job of 
planning an investment program 
for a widow —and promptly 
asked us to help. 

Of course, being a customer, 
he was already familiar with our 
Research Division . . . knew that 
it devotes all its time to planning 
just such programs, supplying 
the information asked for in hun- 
dreds of letters each week, ap- 
praising securities and portfolios 
without charge to anybody— 
whether a customer or not! 

He thought Research would be 
glad to help—and it was! 

The sum involved was fifty 
thousand dollars—but could just 
as well have been five thousand 
—or five hundred thousand! 

The lady was a widow; so 
naturally the plan had to stress 
conservation of principal, conti- 
nuity of income. Research picked 
eleven securities ... gave good 
reasons for each selection . . . in- 
cluded recent market prices, 
probable annual income—and 
sent what we thought was a satis- 
factory “letter to a customer”. 

If you'd like to see this actual 
sample of a Merrill Lynch ser- 
vice, we'll be glad to send you a 
copy. But why not get a report on 
your own situation? Just ask for 
an analysis of your own holdings 
... the available facts on any se- 
curities that might interest you 
... sensible suggestions on how 
to invest any amount of surplus 
funds. There’s no charge, no ob- 
ligation. You can visit our office 
yourself, or write direct to— 


Department T-4 


MErrILL LYNCH, 
PreRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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GUIDE POSTS 


THE ECONOMICS of the present situation 
calls for caution, despite the welter of 
reassuring statements. 

With production at a comparatively 
high level, retail sales have slipped per- 
sistently in recent months. Only the 
most vigorous promotions and cut-price 
sales brought out Christmas buying of 
any proportions. Consumer resistance 
at present prices is apparent in the 
comparatively better showings of the 
lower priced basement departments 
and variety chain sales. 

Another sign of distribution difficulty 
has been appearing in the contracting 
carloadings figures. 

This simultaneous high-level produc- 
tion and declining distribution has 
been adding to inventory, which is at 
an all-time high on both a dollar and 
physical volume basis. This level of 
inventories will look larger as the sales 
rate declines. Much of the inventory 
was built up at historically high prices. 
Many companies, having enjoyed in- 
ventory profits in the recent past, now 
face the danger of inventory losses. 

The Moody’s Spot Commodity Price 
Index slipped recently below its lows 
of recent years, which does not augur 
well for the disposal prices of current 
inventories. 

Some signs of difficulty in soft goods 
lines are familiar to the student of busi- 
ness, but recent slips in heavy indus- 
try add to the need for caution. Except 
for demand from the automotive in- 
dustry, gray iron foundry activity—usu- 
ally a sensitive barometer—has been 
slipping for several months. 

Demand held up so long during the 
post-war boom that many industries in- 
creased their plant capacity—under 
conditions of high costs. With wage 
rates high, taxes about to rise, and 
break-even points high, this high-cost 
new plant capacity will prove a burden 
in many areas of our economy. 

With operating profit margins al- 
ready narrowing, capital expenditures 
are trending down. Many large com- 
panies have already announced the 
completion of their modernization and 
expansion programs. 

This trend of capital expenditures is 
of central importance as a determinant 
of employment. As Harold Dorsey has 
pointed out: “In not a single year of the 
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Caution Ahead 


by JOSEPH MINDELL 






TO WALL ST. 





16 peace-time years between 1929- 
1948 did the trend of the number of 
people employed fail to follow the 
trend of business’ expenditures for new 
plant and equipment.” 

On the monetary side as well, the 
trend in the immediate future is to- 
ward deflation. Commercial loans are 
declining after their long rise. The pos- 
sible budget surplus represents a with- 
drawal of inflationary purchasing power 
from circulaiton. In addition, in the 
first quarter of this year some deflation 
will be caused by large income tax pay- 
ments. In 1946 and 1947 this defla- 
tionary influence was offset in part by 
expenditures from savings accounts. 
In the present public mood such an off- 
set cannot be counted upon. 

On the favorable side, the bulls are 
counting upon the inflationary effects 
of: aid to Europe, government support 
of basic agricultural prices, and an ex- 
panded armaments program. 

President Truman and his advisors 
have spoken of the need to balance the 
budget. If the government collects in 
taxes the equivalent of its expendi- 
tures, the budget will remain un- 
changed. Then the economic story will 
be read in private business activity and 
profits. Whether government spending 
will be of a magnitude to necessitate 
deficit financing or whether it will be 
met by increased taxes cannot be told 
at present. But it must be kept in mind 
that the levels of employment and cor- 
porate net profits have not followed 
government expenditures here. Em- 
ployment failed to follow government 
expenditures in the years 1931, 1932, 
1935, 1937, 1938, 1946, 1947, and 
1948. The relation to capital expendi- 
tures has been much closer. 

All of this spells the need for cau- 
tion on the of the business man 
and the investor. Part of this grief has 
already been reflected in the general 
decline in stock prices since the spring 
of 1946. Stocks have unquestionabl 
gone much of the way toward a ful 
discounting of the forthcoming reces- 
sion. But the conservative student of 
the stock market will wait for a fuller 
impact of declining business, contract- 
ing money supply, and dwindling con- 
fidence before re-entering the market 
vigorously on a long-term basis. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—THIS STOCK MARKET GUIDANCE 
PLANS YOUR FORTUNE BUILDING 





investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow’, called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 

. dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


letins. Who, from devoting many years protecting 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14 and selling above 22 while we were bearish or 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruction 
to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions such 
as the universal error in forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education. and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many goo 
Wall Street technicians.” ’ 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It was such factual ap- 
praisement that enabled us to foresee the election result last 
Fall and the resultant market break. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Centact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Marke? Top. 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940,-when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

Remember. keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5. Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 

In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
which assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA— t i ° 

Caliporate es hes ee at University of 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON—Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. McCKEE—Owner, 

Novelty Ice Company 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 

Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for Standard’s “Save by Mail Plan” 
and financial statement. 


Invest by the Wth—earn from the Ist. 
WRITE TODAY for your 


free copy of “Califernia, 5 oe 

Here I Come,” picturing Low 

“life” in California. rome 
ie er 


Ln ka is 


PRESIDENT ss 





STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif 








NOW... Save by Mail 


Save 
with Safety 


in 
Washington; D.C. 





o matter where you live, you can 
¥ open a savings account, by mail, 
with this sound Washington institu- 
tion. 
INTERSTATE offers you... 


1. SECURITY... your account is insured 

up to $5,000 by the Federal Savings 

& Loan Insurance Corporation, a 

government instrumentality. 

2. LIBERAL DIVIDENDS ... 3% paid 
year. 

3. CONVENIENCE ... saving by mail is 

easy—no waiting lines. 

write Dept. F for complete infor- 

mation on Interstate’s “Saving by 

Mail Service,” available to anyone in 

the United States. 





A SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dwectly across from the U. S. Treasury 
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: by W. C. HANSON 


Opportunities in Low-Priced 


“Blue Chips” 


ONE OF THE most profitable rules to 
follow in investing is to avoid emotional 
extremes. 

In times of rampant bullishness, it’s 
wise not to sweep along with the crowd, 
but to begin to think of taking precau- 
tions. 

Likewise, when sentiment is pessi- 
mistic, as at present, the shrewd in- 
vestor will be on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities which others may miss because 
they are steeped in gloom. 


quality, earning power and long divi- 
dend records. 

Not many stocks belong to the “Cen- 
tury Club”—with a record of unbroken 
dividends for over 100 years. But this 
is true of the venerable Franklin Fire 
Insurance Co., which has been mailin 
dividend checks since 1831. It is also 
true of Pennsylvania R.R., which has 
kept up payments since 1847. 

There are many. other stocks with 
comparable records, but we are here 








SELECTED LOW-PRICED “BLUE CHIPS” 


Dividends Dividend 


Paid 

Since 
Amer. Insurance Co. (Newark) 1872 
Amer. Water Works......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine..... 1895 
GENEID. cc vceiccosceccie 1927 
Franklin Fire Insurance...... 1831 
General Baking ............ 1921 
ee 0 eee 1923a 
Marine Midland ............ 1929 
National Liberty Insurance.... 1860 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 1847 
Philadelphia Co. ............ 1898 
Socony-Vacuum ...........-. 1911 
Vick Chemical ............. 1933 
Westchester Fire Ins......... 1871 


Price 


Rate Range Recent 
(1948) (1946-48) Price Yield 
$0.70 27%-13% 17 4.1% 
0.60 8%— 6% 7 8.6% 
0.75 21%-12% 17 44% 
0.75 14 — 8% iil 6.8% 
0.50 26%—18 19B 2.7% 
1.00 14%-10% 10 10.0% 
0.95 20%-14% 15 6.3% 
0.40 11%— 6% 6% 6.0% 
0.15 Th— 4% 5 3.0% 
1.00 47%-15% 16 6.2% 
0.82% 20%-—9% 10 8.2% 
1.00b 23 -138% 17 5.9% 
1.20 51%-19% 19 6.3% 
1.60 21 -—19 19B 8.4% 


a—Refers to present organization; predecessor companies have much earlier 


dividend records. b—Plus stock. 


*_Formerly a subsidiary of Am. Water Works 


& Electric Co. Paid initial dividend on present stock May 15, 1948. 








This is definitely a time to be cau- 
tious and highly selective; but that still 
does not rule out the fact that some 
very interesting opportunities exist to- 
day for the discerning investor. 

Some of the best opportunities are in 
high-grade issues selling below $20 per 
share. Contrary to what many people 
think, low price and low quality do not 
necessarily go hand-in-hand. Quality, 
rather than price, should always be the 
first consideration in choosing stocks. 
And while it is true that most low- 
priced equities are speculative, this is 
by no means universal. 

The accompanying table sets forth 
some interesting examples of today’s 
good-grade issues selling below $20. 
Some, in fact, rightly merit the rating 
of “blue chip” because of their intrinsic 
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considering only the “low-priced” ones. 
Other shares with lengthy dividend his- 
tories are American Insurance Co. of 
Newark (since 1872), National Liberty 
Insurance (since 1860), and Westches- 
ter Insurance (since 1871). The pre- 
dominance of insurance firms in this 
group illustrates the inherent stability 
of the insurance business, year-in and 
year-out, through wars, booms, depres- 
sions and the vicissitudes of business 
and politics. 

Other stocks in this list have shorter 
dividend records, but they have never- 
theless established reputations for con- 
tinued payments; and it is safe to as- 
sume that they will maintain dividends. 
Especially is this true of certain banks, 
which have something of the stability 


of the insurance companies. Two low- 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 












Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





( In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . $1,532,119,431 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,656,863,022 

(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 20,800,544 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 223,270,860 
Other Securities. . 80,736,635 
Loans and esate. . ; eae 1,422,290,652 
Real Estate Loans and Senisitien: Bean M20 wii ghee 2,693,232 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 22,194,546 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . ses5 oe 7,500,000 
Ownership of International | Bonking Corpora- 

tion. Ree _ 7,000,000 
Sects Decenionn, . iibape Meanie paw: deeds we 27,686,865 
Other Acsets......... aarti hee 408 vate. bedees 1,581,831 








Bb anbas, een a $5,004,737,618 








LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . ' seceeceees $4,643,112,364 

Liability on emnieuiems ond Bills. $34,594,396 
Less: Own maeeenenns in Port- 

folio. . saa wrestvcce.s eee 


Items in noe “ih ilies 


26,031,807 
12,647,857 





Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





Income. . -_ ve 5,925,327 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued a Expenses, ete. 21,006,274 
Dividend. . iat talcheecins : 4,650,000 

Capital. . Sennen) 77,500,000 

Surplus. . SO ee 

Undivided Profits. . 41,363,989 291,363,989 
EET 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1948. 
$272,043,209 of United States Government Obligations and $643,355 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $199,885,739 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 


Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President rhe 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 


President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
















































CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1948 




































ASSETS 









Cash and Due from Banks 








$ 487,514,146.62 













Loans and Discounts. 


U. S. Government Obligations. $15, 567,186.28 
State, Municipal and Public Securities  93,176,481.95 
Other Bonds and Investments———__ 4,728, 361.77 







560,799,245.74 









Banking Houses. 





522,259.85 








Other Real Estate. 





2,231,316.17 













Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivabl 


Credits Granted on Acceptances—_—__ 15,099,478.07 






3,110,818.40 








Other Assets. 





975,161.35 












LIABILITIES 






$1,583,724,456.20 























(Less own acceptances 








Capital Stock $25,000,000.00 
Sergles ae | PSO 
Undivided Profits._——__10,727,058.94 $ 110,727,058.94 
Reserve forContingencies______ 4,098,963.18 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 2,866,416.56 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1949___ 1,125,000.00 


Acceptances Outstanding $19,559,894.46 
held in portfolio 2,887,408.78 16,672,485.68 

















13,044,140.29 





Other Liabilities. 
Deposi 


its. 








1,435,190,391.55 





Sa 


















Securities carried at $49,240,837.48 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





$1,583,724,456.20 
























Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve Sysem 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHECK THIS 
New Stock List 
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+" Union Babson’s opinion 
Am. Rad. &S.S, | On these stocks may 
Penna. R.R. save you losses. 






Phillips Petroleum | Simply check those 
i - | you own, or list 
Stand. Oil, Ind. | 7 Others you own, 











¢ & Ohio | and mail this ad to 
Geo «=| us. We will tell 
Cons. Edison, N.Y. | you if clients have 
——S been advised to 
tand. Oil, Calif. Hold or Switch 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 






Trans. & West. Air | them. 
Kennecott 












: No cost 
Stand. Oil, N. 4 4 
Pan Am. laeioe or obligation. 
Pub. Serv. E.&G. Write Dept. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. " 





NEW 1948 CHARTS 


Of the Dow- 
Jones Averages 


NOW READY 


(1) Daily Prices—high, low and close for 
1948, Industrials and Rails, with total 
volume. Ratio Scale. 


(2) All Rallies and Declines exceeding 
3%—1 945-1948. 


(3) Monthly Range Chart—1945-1948. 
(4) Blank Chart for continuing the 1949 


Averages. 


All Four Charts—$1.00 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Publishers of “Dow Theory 
Comment” Since 1932 
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Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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priced examples are Irving Trust, and 
Marine Midland, both representing 
sound banking organizations. 

Industrial stocks in this list represent 
several kinds of business—oil, business 
machines, baking, and chemicals. Prob- 
ably the most popular in this group 
is Socony-Vacuum, one of the largest 
and strongest petroleum organizations, 
whose stockholders have been receiving 
dividend checks each year since 1911. 

Shareholders of Burroughs Adding 
Machine have been getting them since 
1895, while General Baking has been 
paying steadily since 1921. Vick Chem- 
ical became a consistent payer some- 
what later (1933), but its growth in 
operations and earning power suggests 
that it is in this group to stay. 

Long dividend histories are no nov- 
elty among utility shares, though here, 
also, not many such issues are in the 
lower-priced groups. But among them 
are American Water Works, Colunebia 
Gas, and Philadelphia Electric. The first 
two are descendants of once-mighty 
holding companies, American Water 
Works & Electric, and Columbia Gas 
& Electric, respectively, so that they 
have long-established earning power 
through their predecessor companies. 

Quality considered, yields on these 
stocks are attractive, with American 
Water Works returning 8.6%, General 
Baking 10%, Philadelphia Co. 8.2%, 
and Westchester Fire 8.4%. Of course, 
any new buying in these now should 
be done on a modest scale, with the 
object of averaging down in the event 
of possible r declines. 





‘“‘Nation’s Heritage”’ 
Unveiled 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 21) 


maximum number of people through 
the years,” said Mr. Forbes. 

The first issue has a foreword by 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president of 
the American Heritage Foundation, 
sponsors of the Freedom Train, and its 
Board of Editorial Advisors includes 
Allan Nevins, Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
professor of American History at Col- 
umbia; Earl Schenck Miers, head of 
Rutgers University Press; A. Hyatt 
Mayor, Curator of Prints at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; and B. C. 
Forbes, publisher of Forses Magazine. 

“Drew Pearson summed up the feel- 
ings of many who have discussed 
HERITAGE with us,” Mr. Forbes com- 
mented, “when he wrote: “I will be 
interested in seeing Nation’s HERr- 
TAGE become one of the most important 
magazines on the market. 

“If it is tackled honestly and well, 
it should succeed in its vitally-im- 
portant mission.” 


Forbes 
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Informative Reading 





Fo 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








559. PLanninc EFFEcTIvE EMPLOYEE 
Hanpsooxs: An invaluable guide to the 
preparation, of indoctrination manuals 
which will aid in the development of good 
employee-employer relations. Containing 
much basic “know-how,” it suggests the 
nature of the material to be included, 
points out some of the pitfalls and weak- 
nesses to be avoided. 


560. Tax Worwy’s Best INVESTMENT: 
A practical booklet furnishing specific 
formulas which companies in various in- 
dustries have used in connection with ma- 
chine tool replacement programs. Directed 
to financial and management executives. 


561. WHen THE WaTCHMAN TAKES 


Over: This factual, instructive booklet of- 

fers suggestions for checking the effective- 
ness of your own plant protection during 
non-operating hours. Should provide much 
thought for improvement of current prac- 
tices. 


562. WHat Top MANAGEMENT DEMANDS 


,OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING: Cogent ex- 


position of the basic job this type of adver- 
tising must do to be really effective. Also 
outlines the objectives of the Annual Put- 
nam Award given through the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


563. Economic EpucaTIon: Some con- 
structive suggestions for business men to 
follow when presenting the facts of eco- 
nomic life to their fellow men. 


564. THe MANAGEMENT Guwe: Invalu- 
able 100-page, chart-illustrated book de- 
scribing the use of management guides as 
aids in performing corporate functions. 


565. Facts Asout ANTIFREEZEs: Pre- 
sents findings of The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau’s investigation into present 
types of antifreeze. 


566. THe Wace AnD Hour Law: First 
comprehensive analysis of the application 
of this law, as well as the Supreme Court’s 
“overtime on overtime” decision, to the 
building and construction industry. 


567. Inpustry’s RESPONSIBILITY IN A 
CHancinc Wortp: Straight - from - the - 
shoulder talk on managerial responsibility 
to stockholders, employees, customers, and 
the community. 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 78 

A dividend of Thirty- 
Seven and One-Half 
‘Cents ($0.375) per share 
on the capital stock of 

‘ John Morrell & Co. will 
be paid January 29, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record January 8, 1949, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa. George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 























THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street : New York 6, N, Y¥. 

















FREE BROCHURE 
"Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet “F”’ 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange * N. Y. Cure Exccange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
Specialists iu Investment Company Securities 











To reach the Tops 
FORBES is Tops 

















1949—A MARKET PREVIEW 


Anyone can be wise after the event. 


Post-mortems are a dime a dozen, but one useful 
prediction is worth its weight in gold. We have expended time, money, and effort in assembling 
as accurate and valuable a preview as we know how of the potential market trends of 1949. We 
are not offering you just this particular Annual. 
record of forecasting based on twenty years of intensive research and seasoned experience. 
This is a professional estimate of market action in 1949, based on technical, economic, cyclical 
and psychological factors. What is it worth to you? Is it reasonable to ask 1/20 of a one-point 
profit on a hundred share lotP For only $5.00 you will receive not only the Annual Forecast, 
but the next three issues of our Weekly Bulletin as well. 
this offer is good for a limited time only. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Forecast, we are offering you a remarkable 


Please send your request, today, for 





In 1948, we said: “During January or February, reactions 
may prevail. These may extend into ‘the month of 
March. From March or April the trend appears upward. 
Decline noted in November and December.” 

In 1947, we said: “Our chart shows a market advance in 
January, followed by irregular declines that reach bottom 
at some time between May. and July, succeeded by ir- 
regular advances in the latter half of the year.” 


10 PROMISING LOW-PRICED ISSUES 


As a special feature of this year’s forecast, we are listing 
, ten low-priced securities which we believe may advance 
most percentage-wise in the next market advance. This 
list, taken from the regular STOCK SELECTOR depart- 
ment of our Weekly Bulletin is worth the price of the 
forecast all by itself. 


In 1946, we said: “Our chart indicates a reaction to 
come during the spring months, followed by an advance 
to the month of August, culminating in sharp declines 
sometime between August and October.” ' 


In 1945, we said: “Cycles point to a bull market. These 
bullish forces are so powérfully evident that we are con- 
fident of much higher prices at the énd of the year.” 
In 1944, we said: “Advancing forces predominate through 
the entire year.” 


REMEMBER—1ia 1949, as in all other years, cine 


people will trade in Stocks, and others will trade in 
Regrets. Prepare for Success by Being Prepared. Five 
dollars will bring the Annual Forecast and the next three 
issues of our Weekly Bulletin for a practical test of just 
how useful and valuable this service can be for you. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Dept. F-57 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 





January 15, 1949 
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This advertisement was written Januar: ~ f 
insertion in the January 15 issue of Fores. 


ANOTHER 
BAD BREAK 
AHEAD 


We have computed the cyclical 
time for another bad break in the 
market, shortly after which we ex- 
pect a dynamic advance which will 
pass the 1948 Dow Industrial 
highs. 


We Predicted the February and 
November Breaks Far in Advance 


ee 


Co 


Our Annual Forecast for 1948, printed 
and distributed in December 1947, graphi- = 
cally revealed the sharp breaks scheduled 
for February and November, 1948. The 
violent liquidation on November 3rd and 
Sth is a matter of record. We are just 
as sure of our current prediction. 


New readers only may obtain very timely 

information on the relatively near term 

outlook for the market and its broader 

——- in the next four issues of - Stock 
rend Bulletin at the special tria 

rate of $3 a) 

Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


Six months’ service..... 


ERE CE RAN TENE AS ig a3 


=) 000 


One year’s service ...... 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
Div. F-115 Springfield 3, Mass. 
ee). a a 
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BOOM in 1949? 


Will stocks be up or down in 1949? Will a 
boom materialize? When will important tops 

and bottoms be made? Our 1949 ANNUAL 
STOCK FORECAST—the 31st consecutive edition 
—gives a graphic outline for 1949 and answers 
these questions by means of W. D. Gann’‘s 
Master Time Factor. With it you can plan in- 
vestments as much as a year in advance. 
Price, including Monthly Supplements, $100.00 
or with Weekly Stock Letter one year $150.00. 
Weekly Letter clone, $20.00 three months. 


1949 ANNUAL GRAIN and yt omer FORE- 
CASTS, $100.00 each or with Tri-W y Com- 
modity Letter one year, —, “Tri Weekly 
Letter alone, $15.00 one month; with wires on 
important changes $25.00. . 

“TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE” 
A STUDY OF MARKET TRENDS, $5.00 


For proof of accuracy ask for M-19 


W. D. Gann Research, Inc. 
82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 











NEW INVESTORS SLIDE RULE 


WATCH IT automatically compute: % yield, price- 
earnings ratio. % increase or decrease in market price 
of any stock as compared to market averages. Now you 
can quickly compare the performance of securities and 
select the best. Also figures % mark-up on merchandise. 
CONVENIENT—Just set the big 7 plastic coated 
dials and yn the answers pop up in the answer 
window. It’ I fun to use! 
INDISPENSABLE to investors, brokers, banks, mer- 
its, investment counsellors. 

GREATER PROFITS which. “others enjoy can be yours 
with this fascinating and useful computer. Satisfaction 
guaran or your money refunded in five days. Send 
$4.00 today for immediate prepaid delivery. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 EWING STREET, FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








Market Outlook i 





by HARRY D. COMER 


Stock Prices and Earnings 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


1944 ' 1945 !1946!1947 ! 1948 





ECONOMIC TRENDS in the new year 
will depend, in unusual degree, on 
political actions yet to be decided up- 
on. Still, without waiting to see what 
Congress does on_inflation-deflation, 
new governmental expenditures, or new 
taxes, most economists seem to agree 
that corporation profits (after taxes) 
will be lower than in the record year 
1948. 

Below is a tabulation of the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average in relation to 
annual earnings for each year since 


1935: 


D-J Ind. Earnings 

Avg. at on D-J Price-Earn- 
Year Year-End Ind. Avg. ings Ratio* 
1948 177.30 $22.00 8.0 
1947 181.16 18.80 9.6 
1946 177.20 13.63 13.0 
1945 192.91 10.56 18.3 
1944 152.32 10.07 15.1 
1943 135.89 9.74 14.0 
1942 119.40 9.22 13.0 
1941 110.96 11.64 9.5 
1940 131.18 10.92 12.0 
1939 150.24 9.11 16.4 
1938 154.76 6.01 25.7 
1937 120.85 11.49 10.5 
1936 ‘179.90 10.07 17.9 
1935 144.13 6.34 22.3 
FIVE-YEAR PRE-WAR 

7 | 6 se 18.5 


"Ratio of D-J average at year-end to 
earnings for year. +Based on actual in 9 
months, plus estimate for final quarter. 


These figures are the basis for some 
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DAILY RANGE - 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 
9 


1948 


very pertinent observations and com- 
ments: 

(1) At end of 1948, Dow-Jones 
stocks were priced at only eight times 
earnings, lowest in whole period. 

(2) Stocks averaged 18.5 times 
earnings in five pre-war years. 

(3) Since the last war year 1945, 
earnings have more than doubled, yet 
stock prices have actually declined. 

(4) Earnings have shown year-to- 
year gains in each of the past six years, 
yet the market has virtually ignored 
that trend, ; 

(5) Obviously, the market has per- 
sistently shown lack of faith in the con- 
tinuity of earnings. 

(6) Earnings could fall very sharply 
from their 1948 heights, and still stocks 
would be cheap in relation to earnings. 

(7) During full war years 1942-43- 
44, D-J stocks,averaged 15.8 times 
earnings. Profits this year could drop 
50% and yet current prices would be in 
same ratio as during those war years. 

Yields from current dividends at 
present prices are extraordinarily lib- 
eral, and will become increasingly ap- 
pealing as interest rates extend their 
now established long-term uptrend. 

Here is a diversified list of 10 sound 
industrial stocks carrying dividend re- 
turns of 6% to 8.5%: Sears, Roebuck 
(6.0%), Borden (6.4), Bethlehem Steel 
(7.5), Federated Department Stores 
(7.1), Celanese (7.7), Chrysler (7.7), 
Libbey-Owens-Ford (7.7), Shell Union 
Oil (7.9), Deere & Co. (8.3), Borg- 
Warner (8.5). 


Forbes 











by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN. 


HI Investment Pointers 





Bank Stocks for Safety 


BECAUSE OF THE many uncertainties in 
the investment outlook, the factor of 
safety is being given more thought than 
usual by purchasers of securities. In 
this connection, bank stocks warrant 
consideration. 

The average bank now has a record 
volume of loans on its books. Interest 
rates on loans are higher than a year 
ago. Deposits might decline somewhat 
during the year, and there might be 
losses on some loans; but because of 
the high overhead in industry, loans 
might rise in volume and interest rates 
advance. Banks are more alert, these 
days, in making service charges to off- 
set unprofitable business. 

At present, bank stocks are selling to 
yield close to 5%, as a whole. In nu- 
merous cases, the book values are 40%, 
or more, above the market price of the 
stocks. (This is important, in view of 
the trend toward Socialism and the pos- 
sible. nationalization of the banks by 
and by.) For the purpose of invest- 
ment for old age, or for one’s family, 
bank stocks are entirely suitable. 

The following are among the active 
New York City bank stocks: 


Approximate Divi- 
Present Price dend 


Bankers Trust... $389 $ 1.80 
Bank of Man- 

hattan 1.20 
Bank of N. Y. 

& Fifth Ave.. 315 
Central Hanover 84 
Chemical 41 
Corn Exchange. 53 2.80 
Guaranty Trust. 256 12.00 
Irving 15 95 
Manufacturers . 54 2.40 
J. P. Morgan... 202 8.00 
New York Trust 81 4.00 
Chase National. 85 1.60 
National City.. 39 1.60 
First National.. 1,180 80.00 
Public National. 88 2.00 


14.00 
4.00 
1.80 


It is not possible here to mention all 
the bank stocks throughout the nation. 
Many are closely held, represent excel- 
lent values; and many are difficult to 
buy. Doubtless, readers of this column 
are acquainted with good bank stocks 
in their own cities. 

Among the bank stocks with which 
the investment world is familiar, and 
in which ready markets exist, are the 
following: 


January 15, 1949 


Recent 
Price 


First National, Boston.... $46 
National Shawmut, Boston 24 
Continental- Illinois, 

Chicago 
Harris Trust, Chicago.... 310 
First National, Chicago... 182 
Northern Trust, Chicago. . 
Central National, 

Cleveland 
Cleveland Trust 
National City, Cleveland. . 
National Bank of Detroit. . 
Peoples-First National, 

Pittsburgh 
Mellon National, Pittsburgh 290 
Pennsylvania Company, 

Philadelphia 
Girard Trust, Philadelphia. 41 
Corn Exchange, 

Philadelphia 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 50 
Philadelphia National .... 98 
Bank of America, San 

Francisco 
Security-First National, 

Los Angeles 


Stocks of leading fire and liability in- 


surance companies are also suitable for 
permanent investment, such as: 

Employers Reinsurance Corp.; Home 
Insurance Company; Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, and others. 

One great advantage of stocks such 
as the foregoing is that these compa- 
nies are regarded as permanent insti- 
tutions. In the event of declines in the 
prices of the stocks, one can buy more, 
with confidence. The dividend record 
of banks has been good. For example, 
the Pennsylvania Company has paid 
dividends regularly since 1828. 

To readers who contemplate buying 


bank stocks, I recommend wide diversi-. 
fication. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








UNDERSTANDING THE 
MODERN 
SECURITIES MARKET 


A complete guide for every investor, this 22 
chapter booklet is available, FREE of charge, 
simply by writing to: 


HENRY P. ROSENFELD COMPANY 
Member: Nat’! Ass’n of Securities Dealers 
37 Wall Street, New York '5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-8140 























27 STOCKS 


yielding from 6% to 10% 
that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


eo a review of every actively traded stock our Staff has 
selected 27 with unbroken dividend records for 25 to 85 
years. All yield 6% or more; 8 yield from 8.2% to 10.7%, and all 
27 are earning their dividends 2 to 4 times over. One 85-year 
dividend-payer now yields 6.8%. Another that has not missed in 
26 years pays $3, earned $7, and yields 10%. 


Forced to bargain levels by tax selling and other factors, 
these high-quality stocks not only offer you generous and 
well secured dividend returns, but also good prospects of 


market appreciation. 


Yours with Months “TRIAL” 


This 27-Stock Report and the weekly UNITED Investment $] 
Service sent for one full month to new readers for only 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORTFM-70 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















| Thoughts . 


One well-cultivated talent, deepened 
and enlarged, is worth 100 shallow 
faculties. The first law of success in this 
day, when so many things are clamor- 
ing for attention, is concentration—to 
bend all the energies to one point, and 
to ge directly to that point, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

—WILLIAM MATTHEWs. 


Wealth is not only what you have 
but it is also what you are. 
—Steriinc W. Sn. 


We look forward to the time when 
the Power of Love will replace the 
Love of Power. Then will our world 
know the blessings of Peace. 

—GLADSTONE. 


In some respects the world is in the 
same situation that it was in after the 
fall of the Roman empire. There is 
an even greater need for a religious 
revival now because paganism has be- 
come sophisticated. —BaRBARA Warp. 


You can never expect too much of 
yourself in the matter of giving your- 
self to others. 

—THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS, D.D. 


We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count. 
| —Wes.ey News. 


World peace is a shaky thing as long 
as half of the children in the world are 
hungry and are searching for the gar- 
bage heaps.—Dwicur D. E1sENHOWER. 


| The worst obstructionist in any com- 
munity is not the man who is opposed 
to doing anything, but the man who 
will not do what he can because he 
: cannot do what he would like to do. 
—J. L. Lone. 


i Five memory gems: Be brief—po- 

litely. Be aggressive—tactfully. Be em- 

phatic—pleasantly. Be positive—diplo- 
matically. Be right—graciously. 

—THE PENN-TRAILL. 


Occasionally worshippers of the past 
put obstructions in the way of prog- 
ress by saying that we must be true 
to our fathers, but no church can long 
continue to live on its past. There is 
only one way that we can be true to 
our fathers and that is to carry on to 
-completion the work they have so 





nobly begun. —Joun S. BonnELL, D.D. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


My message to you is: Be coura- 
geous! I have lived a long time. I have 
seen history repeat itself again and 
again. I have seen many depressions 
in business. Always America has come 
out stronger and more prosperous. Be 
as brave as your fathers before you. 
Have faith! Go forward. 

—Tuomas A. Epison’s 
last public message. 


Every one expects to be better than 
he was born and every generation has 
one big impulse in its heart—to exceed 
all the other generations of the past in 
all the things that make life worth liv- 
ing. —WiLtiaM ALLEN WHITE. 


But little is accomplished, because 
but little is vigorously attempted; and 
but little is attempted, because difficul- 
ties are magnified. A timorously cau- 
tious spirit, so far from acting with 
resolution, will never think itself in pos- 
session of the preliminaries for acting 
at all. Perhaps perseverance has been 
the radical principle of every truly 
great character. —]. Foster. 


If the master takes no account of his 
servants, they will make small account 
of him, and care not what they spend, 
who are never brought to an audit. 

—FuULLER. 


Every thought which genius and 
piety throw into the world alters the 
world. —EMERSON. 


Imagination, where it is truly crea- 
tive, is a faculty, not a quality; its seat 
is in the higher reason, and it is effi- 
cient only as the servant of the will. 
Imagination, as too often understood, 
is mere fantasy—the image-making 
power, common to all who have the 
gift of dreams. —J. R. Lowe. 


Idleness among children, as among 
men, is the root of all evil, and leads 
to no other evil more certain than ill 
temper. —H. More. 


Every noble acquisition is attende 


with its risks; he who fears to encounter 
the one must not expect to obtain the 
other. —METASTASIO 


The question is not whether a doc 
trine is beautiful but whether it 
true. When we wish to go to a place, 
we do not ask whether the road lea 
through a pretty country, but whether 
it is the right road. —Hare. 


We can’t take a slipshod and easy- 
going attitude toward education in this 
country. And by “we” I don’t mez 
“somebody else,’ but I mean me and 
{ mean you. It is the future of o 
country—yours and mine—which is 
stake. —Henry Foro, II. 


The covetous person lives as if the 
world were made altogether for him.§ 
and not he for the world; to take in 
everything and part with nothing. 

—Soutu. 


Conversation should be pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affeo- 
tation, free without indecency, learned 
without conceitedness, novel without 
falsehood. —SHAKESPEARE. 


The way of forgiveness is the way 
of sanity and serenity, while the way 
of hate is the way of spiritual corrup- 
tion and death. 

—Horace W. B. Donecan, D.D. 


After we have recognized that we 
are all undeserving creatures who have 
received the love of God, who can but 
respond and show it in his own life? 

—Epcar F. Romic. 


It will generally be found that those 
who sneer habitually at human: nature, 
and affect to despise it, are among its 
worst and least pleasant samples. 

—DIcKENns. 


If a man hears our system attacked, 
and doesn’t understand it well enough 
to pick out the flaws and the phonies 
in the argument, he is a likely candi- 
date for the pinks and reds. 

—Cnaries G. MortTIMeEr. 


in response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 











A Text. 


Sent in by E. O. Osborn, 
Toluca, Ill What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Howbeit there was no reckoning made with 
them of the money that was delivered into 
their hand, because they dealt faithfully. 








—II Kincs 22:7 


























LUCKY STRIKE 


means Fine lobaceo 


50 Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy on the Draw 





Copr., The American Tobacco Compan? 
























Draw this 


Profitable Parallel 


between your plant and 


your office 








Everything’s mechanized efficiency in the 
plant. No waste motion or effort there. No 
obsolete machines or equipment tolerated. 
Proper and up-to-date tools are provided for 
every job. And the production manager never 
hesitates to recommend the purchase of the 
most modern and efficient equipment. 


What a shining and profitable example for 
your office to follow! After all, there’s no 
reason why your office should lag behind your 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 









plant in mechanization and modernization. 
Modern machines and methods can give your 
figuring and accounting procedures regular 
production-line efficiency and economy. Office 
mechanization can stop the addition of tem- 
porary help, lighten the overtime burden and 
solve the problem of rising office costs! 





Why not call in your Burroughs representative 
and let him show you what can be done? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 







THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
iN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 






